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NEW FROM CHRYSEER CORBQRATION 


I960 DESOTO 


@ 
OMEGA 


FOR A LIFETIME OF PROUD POSSESSION 


14K gold top, stainie 


Tells the date and minute... AUTOMATICALLY 


Once you wear a Calendar Seamaster, yet so rugged. It doesn’t ask to be pam- A stunning watch to wear...and the 


you ler how you ever got along pered ... or even wound .. because pericct watch to give. The scamaster 


without it. Just a ¢lance at your wrist tells it winds itself while you wear it. Expose the series starts at $89.50; calendar models, 
you the day of the month and the pre- Seamaster to water or dust i erl from $125. Other Omega watches for 
cise time. Each midnight, the new date accuracy is unaffected. Play as | r men and women from $65 to $10,500. 

because it’s shock- Send for illustrated Style Brochure “D”: 
The Seamaster is beautifully styled, resistant. Anti-magnctic, too. Omega, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22 


numeral automatically slides into - rough as you want 


OMEGA . inal/ the world, the most want watch ¢ Official watch of the forthco ming Olympic Games, Rome 1960 





now 
Qantas Jets 
whoosh 
their way 
to London, 
too 


. 7 & 





Keep it under your hat, but now there’s a new way to leap the Atlantic! It’s by Qantas 
707 Jets...the same jets that turned the Pacific into a puddle! Less than 7 hours flying 
time from New York, barely 12 from San Francisco...with kingly care all the way. Want 
more facts? Tickets, too? Just tell your travel agent—and watch him snap to attention! 


QANTAS 


Australia’s round-the-world luxury airline 


ONLY QANTAS 707 JETS fly eastward to London, westward to Fiji and Australia 


U.S.A. One ticket, one jet takes you all the way, either way-—with connecting service on arour 
Qantas 





offices: New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Honolulu “(Also BOAC, gener 


agents, in New York, Chicago, Washington, Detroit, Miami, Dallas, Phi ladeiphi ja, Winnipeg, Montreal, ratented 








IN A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION...to start you on the systematic collection 
of a well-balanced library of classical records... 


Symphonies ~ *isis 


Unfinished 
Symphony 





* 4. BEETHOVEN momen 
1 ‘ 7. BRAHMS 
Smpneoy Symphony 
lo. 7 AND lo. 3 AND 
Fidelio Tragic 
‘3 _ Overture Overture 
Chi. Sym., Reiner Chi. Sym.. Reiner 
*1. BeetHoven 5. BERLIOZ * 8. rrance 
Eroica Symphonie eymphony 
Symphony Fantastique BR in As nor 
Boston Symphony Boston Symphony oston Symphony 
Pic Mussie Muneh 
*9. MENDELSSOHN 
3. BEETHOVEN 6. BRAHMS Italian and 
Pastoral Symphony Reformation 
Symphony No. 1 Symphonies 


Boston Symphony Boston Symphony Boston Symphony 


Muneh Muneb Muneh 





| Concertos 


21. RACHMANI- * 17. BRAHMS 


norr Concerto 2 Con 
Chi. Sym., Reiner Gil 





pianist 


Liszt Chi. Sym., Reiner 23, roHalkovsKy 16. BEETHOVEN Concerto No. 3 
Concerto 1 *18. BRAHMS Concerto No. 1 


RCA VICTOR SYM. ConcertoinD = Cliburn, picnist 
Wallenstein Heifetz, violinist Kondrashin 
Rubinstein, pianist Ch Heiner conductor 








| | *26. BERLIOZ §=6* 28. SY 


. Harold in Italy La Mer*isert 
veoes «Primrose, violist Ports of Call 


' Boston Sym, 
j Muneh Muneh 


* 33. OFFENBACH 


KHACHATURIAN 
* 25. BartoK Gayne Ballet 
Concerto for Suite 
Orchestra (Excerpts) 
Chicago Sym BOSTON POPS 


Reiner Fiedler 











. 
"Solo and Chamber uusi va 
Clarinet 
H 0 0 an a er USIC 46. HAYON Quintet and 
Quartets Concerto 
42. BACH 43. BACH 44. BEETHOVEN 45. BEETHOVEN Op. 74, No. 1 Goodman 
Brandenburg Brandenburg Pathétique and Trios Opus 9, and Op. 77, Boston Sym 
Concertos Concertos Appassionata Nos. land 3 No. 1 
Nos. 1,2 and3 Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Ss Prim- JUILLIARD 
Boston Sym. Munch Boston Sym. Munch Rubinstein tigorsky | STHING QUARTET Muneh 


ost Mustc-Lovers certainly intend to build 
M a representative record library of the 
World’s Great Music. Unfortunately, almost 
always they are haphazard about this. Because 
of more systematic collection, operating costs can 
be reduced and marked savings can be passed on 
to record collectors. The Introductory Offer above 
is a dramatic demonstration. In the first year it 
represents a saving of AS MUCH AS 40% over 
the manufacturer's nationally advertised price. 
After purchasing the six records called for in 
this trial membership, members who continue 
will be building their record libraries at almost a 
ONE-THIRD SAVING, since for every two records 
purchased (from a group of at least 100 made 
available annually by the Society) members will 
receive a third rca Victron Red Seal record FREE. 
A cardinal feature of the plan is GUIDANCE. 
The Society has a Selection Panel whose sole 
function is to recommend “‘must-have’’ works for 
members. The pancl includes DEEMS TAYLOR, 
composer and commentator, Chairman; SAMUEL 
CHOTZINOFF, General Music Director, sec; 
JACQUES BARZUN, author and music critic; JOHN 
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Boston Symphony 





Other Orchestral Works 








10. MOZART 
Jupiter 
Symphony 
ano Symphony 
No. 40 
Chicago Sym. 
Reiner 


11. proxorierr 
Classical 
Symphony ano 
Concerto No. 3 
Graffman, pianist 
SAN FRAN, SYM, 


Jorda 


* 12. TCHAIKOVSKY 
Symphony 
No. 5 
Boston Symphony 
Monteux 


* 13. TCHAIKOVSKY 
Pathétique 
Symphony 
Chicago Sym. 

Reiner 


* 15. BEETHOVEN 
Emperor 
Concerto 
Rubinstein, 

pianist 


SYM, OF THE alm 
Krips 19. cHoPIN 


* 14, BEETHOVEN 


Concerto in D Rubinstein, 
Heifetz, violinist pianist 


Munch K Munch 











29. GERSHWIN 


An American in Bolero; Raps. 
2 Paris* Porgy epegmors 
Boston Symphony and Bess Suite 3) oaieg alse 
Morton Gould “Beer Gynt and Peer nyon fi 
AND Hts OnCH, Lyric Suites : aur 


BOSTON POPS 


IPPOLITOV- 


Gaite SS 30. auiere — va a 
—s Parisienne The Red Poppy Fiedler o8 on Sym on) 















M. CONLY, music editor, The Atlantic; AARON 
COPLAND, composer; ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, 
music editor, San Francisco Chronicle; DOUGLAS 
MOORE, composer and Professor of Music, Co- 
lumbia; WILLIAM SCHUMAN, composer and presi- 
dent of Juilliard School of Music; CARLETON 
SPRAGUE SMITH, former Chief of Music Divi- 
sion, N. Y. Public Library; G. WALLACE 
woopwortH, Professor of Music, Harvard 


HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 


E= month, three or more 12-inch 3344 R.P.M 
rca Vicror Red Seal records are announced 
to members. One is singled out as the record-of 
the-month and, unless the Society is otherwise 
instructed (on a simple form always provided) 
this record is sent. If the member does not want 
it he may specify an alternate, or instruct the 
Society to send nothing. For every record pur 
chased, members pay only the nationally adver 
tised prices: $4.98 for regular L.P.s; $5.98 for 
Stereo versions. (For every shipment a small 
charge for postage and handling is added.) 


Concerto 2 
SAINT-SAENS 
Concerto No. 4 
Brailowsky, pianist 
Boston Symphony sYMPHonyortue Boston Symphony 


“The RCA Victor Society of Great Music 


“Any Six 


REGULAR LONG-PLAYING OO 
OR STEREOPHONIC oe ly 


...if you agree to buy six selections within the next year 
from at least 100 that will be made available 


THE RECORDS STARRED ( * ) ARE AVAILABLE IN STEREO AS WELL AS REGULAR L. P. 


EACH 


20. Grieg and =. 22. RACHMANINOFF 


MENDELSSOHN Concerto 1 
Concertos R. STRAUSS %* 24. TCHAIKOVSKY 
No. 1 Burleske Concerto in D 
Dorfmann, Janis, pianist Heifetz, violinist 


ROBIN HOOD DELL Chicago Sym. Chicago Sym. 
oncn., Leinsdorf Reiner Reiner 











* 27. COPLAND 
Billy the Kid 
AnD Rodeo 
Morton Gould 
AND Hs OnCH, 


* 34. RAVEL 


IVANOV * 32. moussorG * 35. RimsKy- 
Caucasian SKY-RAVEL KORSAKOFF 
Sketches Pictures at Scheherazade 
LOND an Exhibition LONDON SYM. 
Fi Chi, Sym., Reiner Monteux 


37. STRAVINSKY * 36. R. STRAUSS 
Petrouchka Till Eulen- 


AND The Fire- spiegel ano 
bird Suite eath and 
PANIS CONSERVA, Transfigura- 
oncn., Monteux tion 
*38. stravinsxy = ‘1 D** FHIte 
The Rite of malate 
Spring 39. TCHAIKOVSKY 
PARIS CONSERVA, 41, WAGNER Romeo and 
oncn,, Monteux Tannhaéuser Jul AND 


Over.; Venus- F esca 
berg Music; da Rimini 


(Sten 

















Subscription $7.00 a year in U.S.A. 





48. mozart 49. mozart 50. scHUBERT 
uartets in G Sonatas Trout Quintet 
.387 and in Nos. 4 and 9 THE PESTIVAL 

C, K.465 and Count ouanter with 
JUILLIARD Dances, K. Sankey 
STRING QUARTET Landowska, pianist double bass 


RCA VICTOR Society of Sront Music 
345 Hudson Street, New aN. Y¥ 
210 Book-of-the-Month Ciut 
Please register me as a member of The RCA Victor 
Soctety of Great Music and send me immediately the 
six aca Victor albums indicated below, billing me 
$1.00 for each record (plus a small charge for post- 
age and handling). I agree to buy six additional 
records within twelve months from those made 
available by the Society, for each of which I will be 
billed the manufacturer® & nationally advertised price 
$4.98 for monaural recordings, $5.98 for stereo- 
phonic recordings, depending on which box I have 
checked below, A small charge for postage, handling, 
and sales tax is added. Thereafter, I need buy only 
four such records in any twelve-month period to 








maintain membership. I may cancel my membership 
any time after buying six records from the Society 
(in addition to those included in this introductory 
offer), After my sixth purchase, for every two 
records I buy from the Society I will receive a third 
rea Vicrox Red Seal record free. 

Write Below the Numbers of the Six Albums You Want 


Lil 


Check the version you want: [] STEREO [] MONAURAL 


MR 
MRS 
MISS (Please print plainiy) 
ADDRESS 


crry ZONE STATE 
NOTE: If you wish your membership credited to an 
authorized RCA VICTOR dealer, please fill in here: 





DEALER'S NAME 


ADORESS . 

PLEASE NOTE: ods can be shipped only to reat- 

dents of the U and its territories, and Canada 

Records for Cana members are made in Canada and 
shipped duty free from Ontario 
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Sieg. Rhine Roston Sym. Munch 
Journey; 40. TCHAIKOVSKY 


Magic Fire The Sleeping 
Music Beau’ 
Boston Symphony (Excerpts) 
Munch LONDON SYMPHONY 












YOU'LL SOON BE SEEING A NEW NAME 


on the nation's highw 7, 


ways. Great Southern Trucking Co 





of Ryder § 


oysten 





RYDER TRUCK LINES, INC., offering fast. safe 











General Offices 


ENGLE BUILDING, P. O. BOX 33-816, MIAMI FLA 


RYDER TRUCK LINES 





CIVIBION OF RYOER SYSTEM 
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How long would my insurance take care of them? 


Food, housing, clothing, health, 
education—just everyday living—all 
call for a steady income today. For 
protection, the average insured Ameri- 
can family has $11,000 worth of Life 
insurance. Say that out loud and it 
sounds like a small fortune. And it is. 

But it is, also, for the average Amer- 
ican family, actually less than two 
years’ income. 

How long, exactly, would your in- 
surance take care of your wife and 
family? Divide your Life insurance by 
your monthly pay and see just how 
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many months it would last, Will it 
suffice to take your youngest child 
through college—or even high school? 

You might be pleasantly surprised 
to learn how much protection you can 
have, and afford, when a tailor-made 
plan is charted for you (and the chart 
left with you) by a man who is trained 
to help serious-minded families deter- 
mine their exact financial security 
problems and how best to go about 
meeting them. 

Your Metropolitan Man has that 
kind of training. He will take into ac- 





count not only your Life insurance 
but also your Social Security, savings 
and other assets. He knows that your 
family is not “average,”’ but special 

. with particular protection needs 
So, his answers to your questions will 
make sense for you, Call your Metro- 
politan Man today. 


Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL ComPANY © 


1 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 10.N ¥ 





THE LIGHT 
THAT 
NEVER FAILS 








LONG DISTANCE PUTS SALESMEN WHERE THE SALES ARE 


berry Food Company, Augusta, Ga. “Right away, I tele- 
phoned one of our New York salesmen. 


: 
“An inquiry was received from a prospect in New 
York,” says Clement S. Castleberry, president of Castle- 
“In no time, he was in the prospect’s office—quoting 
prices, arranging delivery dates. 
“Result: A big order on the first call!” 


Nothing’s more efficient than Long Distance for follow- 
ing up inquiries. Give it a try, and see for yourself. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Philadelphia to Washington, D.C. 60¢ 


Little Rock to Nashville . . . . . $1.05 
New York to Columbus, O. . . . $1.25 
Denver to Chicago ...... . $1.45 
Los Angeles to Boston. . . . . . $2.25 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first 
three minutes, Add the 10% federal excise tax. 








Pontiac’s spirit of creative design brings you fresh, crisp beauty for 1960 


Pontiac again shuns the mediocre to create the Fresh Point of View for 1960, 
rhe prow is proud, pointedly tasteful and exciting. The horizontal bars of the 
grille suggest order. There’s a harmony in the profile. a new-found freedom and 
grace, no meaningless adornment. Yet there’s a warmth to this design, a personable 
warmth you rarely see in an automobile. The interiors are exquisite, coordinated, 
a sensation to touch and feel. Pontiac has desi@ned with this visual honesty, not 
just to be different, but to give you a motorcar of lasting good looks. Consequently 
vou can expec! adherents of clean styling. people ol exceptional laste, to be 


driving 1960 Pontiacs. Dont vou belong amone them? 


THE ONLY CAR WITH 


3 + 4 
> = 
(“NARROW TRACK —— 


9 ~ 
CF PONTIAC’S WIDE-TRACK——ae 
= = 
-* - 


WIDE - "TRACK WHEELS 


LE Ce ee eee 


Quality runs in the family 









IN THE NEW, CLEAR BOTTLE 
FIVE STAR 
THE FLAVOR THAT IS 
STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


IN THE WORLD'S 
MOST FAMOUS BOTTLE 
PINCH 
THE SOVEREIGN SCOTCH 


at 


re a * > . , . —— 
Lk soni mM ary \e A ‘4 ‘2 peeve eee —_—-s 


ves 


Both from the House of Haig...the oldest Scotch whisky distillers, founded in 1627. 
Don't be Vague...ask for Haig & Haig = BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF, RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 





LETTERS 


The Aftermath 


Su 





To millions of people’s peace-hungry 
minds, Mr. Khrushchev’s offer to scrap all 
armies will look very tempting and reason- 
able indeed. But I can mention a number of 
fairly prominent countries where the aboli- 
tion of the armed forces would mean an 
immediate and effortless take-over for the 
extremely well-organized Communistic mi 
nority. In such places as entina, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, etc., the armies are just holding 
their own against the subversive forces of 
Communism, and should the hypothetical 
case of complete disarmament become a 
reality, Western countries such as France, 
Italy and Finland could fall without a shot 
being fired. and the rest of the world— 
according to Lenin—would follow suit as 
docile stock being led to the slaughterhouse 


J. N. DALHOFF 














Nelson, New Zealand 


as you say, the disarmament proposal 
was “a pure propaganda maneuver,” then it 
is apparently too bad we did not think of 
it first. It may be worse than just too bad, 
if we, as you have done, a 
at it or to laugh it off as impractical 


HI_Mar L. Ear 








ttempt to snecr 








Oakland, Calif 


Sir 
The question should be 
How does he propose to k 
under Soviet domination ultaneously with 
total disarmament? It is quite obvious that 
these two policies are inconsistent 
R. L. Conn 


ked Khrushchev 
Eastern Europe 











Hurst, Texas 


Sir 

It seems to me that the press is as much an 
instrument in fomenting and preserving a 
state of hatred and distr between this 
country’s people and those of Russia (par- 
ticularly her leaders) as any actual misdeeds 
by Russia may have been. You bring out 
Khrushchev's faults and choose to minimize 
or ignore the possibility of his sincerity. I 
am proud, and not afraid, to admire Mr 
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Nn 
Upener 


Automatic 


°, é 
Lkeetric Chan 


Now...open cans with 
a touch of your finger! 


New General Electric Can Opener makes 
everyday chores quick, clean, effortless! 


You'll use it more often than you will your toaster—a can opener that 
works automatically . . . at a touch of your finger! 

e Automatically opens any standard can in seconds. 

e Leaves a smooth, rounded rim. Neat, clean edges. 

e Operates only at your control, with can locked in place. 
Beautifully styled for wall-mounting, with optional countertop legs. 
See it at your General Electric dealer’s now. 


General Electric Company, Portable Appliance Dept., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





1. Pull down lever. In one mo- 2. Touch start-stop bar—cuts 3. Lift lever and remove can. 


tion, you have can locked se- automatically. Liftyourfinger Powerful ceramic magnet 
curely in place for opening. cutting stops. You have holds lid out of food and away 
And it will stay locked. complete control from your fingers. 








Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





Ens Milthed 


THEY SAY SUCH NICE THINGS ABOUT YOY 


‘i | | HT 





: 
. ey" % 

LADY ELGIN VALERA— So tiny it will slip a @ wedding ring 

Distinctive 14kt gold case. Eighty-four dollars and fifty cents. Fed. tar inc 





NOW WITH 23 JEWELS NOW WITH DURA- 
BALANCE’, GUARANTEED SHOCKPROOF FOR LIFE 

NOW FROM $50...AT FRANCHISED LORD & 
LADY ELGIN JEWELERS ONLY. ALSO IN CANADA. 


*U.S. Patent #2880570 


1859 world’s first 


COT aT -Maleialeig-1-M4-1-1g-m- Tele) 

in Pennsylvania, 

(ore) folal-1m Ole-tt-molgeltlelah aia) 
the first oil well. This oil had 


WOR ante fel-Misalell-loltll-taet-tagelendti ao 


1959 vv celale Mm ilal-t-3 | 


Nature's Miracle Molecule makes 
Pennsylvania Motor Oils different 
bigolesM-llMeohdal-1-Smm Mall-Mal-balle- 1) 

lel ol-lalols hs alm, dal vale lolele Melt t-te) 

fg -retodaalaal—lale Ml od -lalal-s\aiv2- tal t- n 


better lubrication for your car. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
fe} fo) me) | am 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OL ASSOCIATION © OFL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


with Nature's Miracte Molecule 





overtures in the direction of a 








Khrushchev for what may well 


trust him. I shall not conde 
lap him when he puts forth h 
friendship 





Betty L. GrirFiN 
Canoga Park, Calif 
Sir 
I notice, while reading the Atlantic Edi 
tion of Time (Sept 1) in Rome, that you 
printed a picture of Professor Emelyanoy 





EMELYANOV, Fotsom & HESBURGH 


that is not Professor Emelyanov’s picture. 
My secretary at Notre Dame can supply you 
with a wide selection of good ones 


r. M. HESBURGH 
President 
University of Notre Dame 
@ The President of Notre Dame and a 
Soviet atomic energy executive may 
seem unlikely acquaintances, but ac- 
quaintances they are. Father Hesburgh 
met with Vasily Emelyanov at sessions 
of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency in Vienna. The Notre Dame 
President and Frank M. Folsom, chair- 
man of the Radio Corporation of 
America executive committee, are Vat- 
ican City’s permanent representatives 
to the agency; Emelyanov represents 
the Soviet Union.—Eb. 


or 

Congratulations for the Sept. 28 cove As 
I looked at Mr. Khrushchev’s face framed 
by American scenes, I could only hope that 








the voice of America, so aptly illustrated 
by Artist Safran, was not jammed by our 
Russian visitor 


Lakeland, Fla Mrs. J. C. PEEL 








ou 

Regarding the cover of Khrushchev and 
Americana, it was a pleasant surprise to see 
the John Carter Brown g: 0 rown Uni 
versit However, your background sketch 
on Artist Safran failed to mention 
reason why he chose to paint the gate 





Sayles Hall in the background. Did he have 


RICHARD J. VESELY 
Brown ‘sé 
Havertown, Pa 
@ Because Tr me’s cover researcher 
went to Pembroke, the women’s col- 
lege of Brown University Ep 
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Valiant 


THE CAR YOU'D WANT AT ANY PRICE! 


We warn you. You'll be unbearable the day you 


drive home in your new Valiant. 
Your neighbors won’t get a word in edgewise. 


You'll be bragging about what a cinch it is to park 
. how it stretches gas like rubber bands... how 


it performs and rides like cars two feet longer. 


You'll be gloating about Valiant’s terrific new 
engine—inclined 30 degrees, like one very fancy 
$11,000 sports import. 


You'll show ’em the cavernous trunk space— 
you'll show ’em the alternator that charges the 
battery even while the engine idles. 

You'll insist that five of them go for a ride with 
you to see how comfortable it is. And you'll make 


em stand there gaping at Valiant’s good looks. 


Aw, what do you care if they think you’re unbear- 
able. It isn’t every day you get a chance to show 
off a car like Valiant to the whole neighborhood. 


Besides, it’s your money you'll be saving. 


Make no move ‘til you see Valiant. Coming soon! 











NEW IDEA! Cocktails recipes go highball size 
with Canada Dry Mixers ...They taste 
better... Bubbles curb morning after! 


CANADA 
DRY 


MARTINI 
TALLBOY: 


2 ot. dry gi) 
cool with ple 
drink with tight 
ling Cana 

Garnish with 0 


dash pitters. 
ice, top 





NEW MODERATION TREND. For a happier today and tomorrow. . . easy does 
it! Cocktails made into tall drinks with sparkling Canada Dry Club Soda 
fit the pattern. The ineffable, exclusive bubbles make drinks that are 
better for you: The livelier bubbles speed liquid through your system 80% 
faster than plain water. Bubbles aid digestion. Bubbles curb unpleasant after 
effects. Canada Dry’s secret flavor formula enhances liquor’s taste! 


2 MORE CANADA DRY MIXERS. 


16x 
=" - 
HI-SPOT LEMON SODA 


For fresher tasting 
tall drinks 


ITV UIOND 








CANADA DRY GINGER ALE 
The Champagne 
of Ginger Ale 
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means of our checking their compliance. We 
should always be polite and calm—if he 


| Wants to throw tantrums, let him—and go 


ahead calmly and politely. 

CHarLEs H. HAMILTON 
Lansing, Mich. 
Sir: 

Applause for the leaders of A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
for their firm and knowledgeable stand in 
discussion with Mr. Khrushchev in San Fran- 
cisco. Through that exchange of opinions, the 
lack of freedom for a working man in Russia 
stands out more strongly than ever. 

Hvuitr YARDLEY 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


How to Stretch a Buck 
Sir: 

I read with interest your Sept. 21 article 
regarding Postman Frank Derrick, who, with 
a salary of $4,000 a year, is able to afford 
a “brick, three-bedroom ranch house with 
two TV sets, and an air conditioner, and a 
piano.” How does he do it? 

P. J. VAN WINKLE 
San Antonio 
@ He spends his spare time playing 
(violin, saxophone, clarinet) with the 
“Frank Derrick Orchestra,”’ makes an- 
other $4,000 a year.—Ep. 
Death in a Fraternity 
Sir: 

As a member of Kappa Sigma I have 
nothing to say in the defense of the actions 


| of our late U.S.C, chapter [Sept. 28] and I 








would be ashamed if any K Sig did come to 
their defense. You rightly call Dick Swanson 
a victim, and I agree with his brother's in- 
dictment of the chapter's actions. 

I must, however, protest one thing. What 
you called a ritual may very well be one, but 
it is not the Kappa Sigma ritual that all our 
80,000 members have participated in 

In spite of what some critics may say, the 
solution lies not in the abolition of the frater- 
nity system, but in the pressure of public 
opinion on the national organizations to 
force their chapters to use only the long- 
established formal rituals and not replace or 
supplement them with local juvenile pranks 
and potential murders. 

ELuis Davis 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir: 

Like every other college fraternity, Kappa 
Sigma for years has had express rules against 
hazing, of which undergraduate members 
periodically are reminded by national and 
local alumni officials. Obviously this has not 
been enough, and we must devise stronger 
measures to ensure against another tragedy 
such as occurred at Southern California. 
However, to condemn the fraternity system 
out of hand is to disregard the useful and ob- 
jective functions it performs as an adjunct of 
higher education; nor is it fair to imply that 
what obviously was an act of hazing consti- 
tutes part of a formal initiation procedure. 

James E. Ivins 
Worthy Grand Master of 
the Kappa Sigma Fraternity 
Houston 


Word from the Sergeants 
Sir 

If more opinions [protesting the Status 
of Forces Agreement—Sept, 14] were ex- 
pressed forcefully to our State Department 
and Congressmen, it could only serve to 
point up the extreme handicaps our NATO 
servicemen are forced to endure while serv- 
ing in this country. We challenge anyone 
to a comparison of our Bill of Rights and 
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Panatela Profiles 
by Robt.Burns 


A characterization 








Gary Cindrwws — bachelor — Chicago, Ib — 
departinenl More executive —attnibeiltd Auccead To Exyoys GoG— pulling Mionges par of game 


hard work and gord. walking shoes" tan —has Minding offer al chub. frew drinbs 
afford any cigar, Amotes Pott: Burma ana Feott. Burns Fandlelas whew he broabs 
Fanitilad. 90 — feels prolly safe. 





Dates freguoitly bul no one Altadily —Lites 
To endl up at Lake Shore Dawe apaitaanl forv 
backgammon — seer me. Et ae 









Helped nowt While Sox lo grat pennant 
in YO years. I went to The gamss so oflen, 
They changed ma witty an error wery lie, 
J missed a foul —newerv 
misses Chance T relar 
utthy a Pett. Burd 
Panitelas 


Robt. Burns Panatela De Luxe—2 for 27¢. Other distinctive 
shapes: 2 for 25¢—15¢ each—3 for 50¢—25¢ each. 





:s of Forces Agreement. 
are ramps ‘re, Bru 


4 GRRL ° ta mmon in Turkey during “ques- 
b4 VII : tioning” by secret police 





vin Te Ad . SGT. Dace McCutstion, U.S. 
SGT. James D. Kino, U.S.A. 
S/SGT. JoserH Proretti, U.S.A. 
: S/SGT. Jack RecevuTo, U.S.A.F.* 
. City Prison 
; Izmir, Turkey 


: | The Educator 


. Sir 












Tee FLORS H.ELM 


Let me congratulate you on the best and 
most complete analysis of public education, 
its sins and salvation, that I have ever read 
: [Sept. 14]. Time has done a thorough job 
of setting forth the things that Dr. Conant 
i gested, instead of the usual 
I as a teacher and parent 

called upon to clarify and en 
Let me never hear it said again that 
your mas ¢ gives only part of the picture 
: Now I know better 
: Lois WEILER BABLE 
: Wayne, Mich 


The Nature of Chastity 

















: : Sir 

: : On the question, “Is a woman justified in 
: : killing to protect her chastity?” |Sept. 27], 
‘ : Jesuit Rotondi seems to have ignored the 


great Augustine's (354-430) solution to that 
casuistical dilemma. In Book I of The City of 


° God, Augustine discusses the Christian au- 

° thority for the committing of suicide by 
im Imperial Grade Shoes, § 5 to $55 : Christian virgins who were ravished or whose 

: honor stood in danger of being violated 

: Augustine concludes that it is just as un- 
ee cccccesccccecccosce cceccccccccccccccccs lawful for despoiled virgins to take their own 


lives as it would be for them to take the 
life of the rapist. The commandment, “Thou 
shalt not kill” is a law of God, and no 
Christian can disobey God's law by suicide 
or “homicide to prevent a crime which is un 
certain as yet, and not her own.” 


eS 3 = Fe E Te | * T0P LOCATION (Tue Rev.) M. Rupotpw MILieR 
Z First Presbyterian Church 





co i 
sounds best Fe TOP VALUE mS | ein oe 
r 4 
id “an Sr 
on tape iy as Jesus taught that purity is a heart con- 
pratense attra me , t 
bs | dition. A raped person's body might be 
“ violated, but not her chastity. On the other 


TAPE sounds best 


on an INN 


hand, according to Jesus’ standards, the boys’ 
lust already made them guilty, and by kill- 
ing one of them, Miss Sbrighi put him for- 
ever beyond the possibility of repentance 
and redemption, God has reserved the right 
of vengeance for himself 

WILBUR HOSTETLER 





Elkhart, Ind 





oi 
Three cheers for the Italian girl who 
fought off her would-be attackers, killing one 
with a jackknife. If it was really an attack 
attempt, the Italian court should give her a 
medal instead of a reprimand 
TIMOTHY BROWN 


2,000 modern rooms 
Sensible rates include 
TV & Air Conditioning 


Los Angeles 


ou 

\ chaste and pure woman who is raped 
does not lose her chastity or her purity, 
violate her virginity or marriage fidelity 
Chastity, strictly speaking, is a spiritual 
state, not a physical condition, and appli- 
cable to a married woman as to a virgin, to 
a male as to a female, and not necessarily 
preserved by a knife 


Ampex Crescendo 





® 21 exciting models 
| $450 to $2650 


Ampex Audio, Inc, 1022 Kifer Rd. Sunnyvale, Calif. 


| Please send free literature on Ampex 
(2 Portables © Consoles © Components 


at soth st. NEW YORK 


ON TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY A 
Alfred Lewis, Gen. Mgr. 


ECKENDORF 
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FE. MALLEN 





Name Santa Monica, Calif 








The four U.S, sergeants, whose treatment by 


Address 1 
ddre: Turkish police after their arres 








on charges of 





marketing currency, has brought down a 


City 





storm of controversy 
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APRIL 18, 1906... 


ROYAL-GLOBE IS THER 





The City sleeps. Under the gas- Group, which paid losses totaling more 

light at Market and Van Ness, than $13,600,000. 

Officer Conroy admires his gold With an outstanding record dating 
watch and notes it is exactly 5:13 A.M back to 1845, Royal-Globe is today one 


Suddenly, he looks up as he feels a faint, of the largest and most respected insur- 
foreign tremor underfoot. Then violently, ance groups in the world. In the United 
the street buckles, buildings crumble as States alone, Royal-Globe has 175 field 


| the first real temblor rocks San Francisco offices and 18,000 agents, all eminently 
Of all the major insurance companies qualified to write insurance for every 

heavily involved in this great disaster, type of risk. For intelligent protec- 

only five paid claims immediately on a tion, you would do well to see the 

cash basis. Of these five, three were com- independent agent who represents 


panies of the Royal-Globe Insurance Royal-Globe. 





Casualty + Fire Marine + Surety 150 William Street, New York 38, New York 
TD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. LTD. © THE LIV 
NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © AMER 


& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO . OBE INDEMNITY COMPANY e« EEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





EIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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NA 
TIRE POWER 
FOR THE 

NEW 1960 
FORD FALCON 





OS Ww I a 


The viscose tire cord...as advanced as the New-size Ford 
itself... proven on Experience Run, U.S.A.,, an unprecedented 171,000- 


mile course over every inch of numbered U.S. Federal highway! The New-size Ford, the 1960 
Falcon, proved its new tire power with tires made with TYREX viscose cord—the strongest, 
longest wearing tires new cars ever had; cooler running, smoother riding, quieter, too! Since it’s 
just like Ford to want the best—naturally—it’s tires made with TYREX 
for all 1960 Fords, the Ford Thunderbird, Mercury, Edsel and Lincoln, too. 
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Big bargain in sound: save all the fun on new “SCOTCH” BRAND Tartan Series Tapes 


Save the sound of good times for good! And 
while you're at that, new Tartan Series 
Tapes will save your budget. Never before 
has it been possible to enjoy the recognized 
superiorities of “SCOTCH” BRAND Magnetic 
Tape at such an attractive price —a full 
hour of dual-track recording for under 
$3.00. Thanks to “ScorcH” BRAND high 
potency oxides, new Tartan Tapes offer 
stereo quality to please the most discrimi- 
nating ear, recording ease that invites ex- 
periment by expert and beginner alike. 


Miienesora )fininc ano /fanuracrurine COMPANY Y 


You'll find these important new “ScoTcH” 
BRAND Tartan Series Tapes capture every 
subtle nuance you record—from the finest 
monaural to the most critical 4-track stereo 
system. For a limited time, your dealer 
offers a 3-reel pack of standard play Tartan 
Tapes for only $7.95—one of several such 
specials. Get acquainted now—look for the 
bright box shown above at your favorite 
dealer. This handsome contemporary de- 
sign identifies your big bargain in sound— 
“SCOTCH” BRAND Tartan Series Tapes. 
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a 
an 
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WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW Ag 
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5, Minn. Export: 99 Park Ave, New York. Canada: Lond " 959 3M 
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TAPE ALETTER on “SCOTCH” BRAND 
Magnetic Tape. Convenient “living 
letter” reels for as little as 70¢ let 
you bridge the distance between you 
and family or business. Dictate during 
travel time, just address the box, and 
drop it in the mail 
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Time passes slowly down in the “Hollow”. 


«home of Jack Daniel's Tennessee Whiskey 


a Tennessee lane...an old, 


Drop by drop, every single drop of Jack Daniel's 
Tennessee Whiskey is “Charcoal Mellowed"... always 
before aging. Smooth, sippin’ quality is the result. 


Now... 


all but forgotten...the ancient art 


of making rare old-time sippin’ whiskey is 


still patiently pursued at the nation’s oldest 


registered 


This is the story of a very unusual 
whiskey and of the remarkable way 
it is made. Whether you are already 
a valued friend of Jack Daniel’s or 
we're meeting for the first time on 
these pages, there’s a promise, too— 


one we very much want to give. 


IN THE BEGINNING 


Quite reasonably, the story begins 
maker 


named Jack Daniel. Settling himself 


with a Tennessee whiskey 


down in a shady hollow where a 


sparkling stream of cool, iron-free 


distillery 


water flowed from deep inside a lime- 
stone cave, Jack Daniel first made 
the wonderfully rare whiskey that 


bears his name. 


“*CHARCOAL MELLOWED" 


That was nearly a century ago. Time 
hasn't changed things much in the 
Hollow." Today, the spring stream 
still The 
distillery is a little bigger, but only 
a little. And Jack Daniel's Old-Time 
Tennessee Whiskey is still “‘Charcoal 
Mellowed,"’ drop by drop, before 


runs cool and iron-free. 








Water from the cool cave spring flows at a 
constant 56° all year round. lron-free, it is the 
only water used in making rare Jack Daniel's. 


aging ... for above all else it was 
this ancient Tennessee process that 
spread the name and fame of Jack 
Daniel far and wide. 


Just as Jack Daniel insisted on this 
time-consuming step of ‘‘Charcoal 


Mellowing,’’ so do we today. 





DROP BY DROP 


Every run of Jack Daniel's trickles 

slowly down through vats packed 

10 feet deep with finely ground hard 

Val ; maple charcoal before it ever goes to 

0 § CC} c the aging barrels...an 8- to 12-day 


flavor-smoothing trip that takes 


The ancient history of the nation's oldest registered distillery is recorded in these 
| treasured bottles, decanters and earthenware crocks stored in Jack Daniel's old office. 


SOUR MASH 


WHISKEY 








The charcoal for “Charcoal Mellowing” is pre- 
pared here in the “Hollow.” The ricks are builtin a 
traditional pattern to assure slow, even charring. 


more time than all the other steps 
of mashing, fermenting and distill- 


ing combined. 


A PROMISE 


Why do we hold to ‘‘Charcoal Mel- 
lowing’’ in this hurried age when no 
other distiller does? It’s simply that 
we know of no other way to give our 
whiskey its superb sippin’ smooth- 
ness. It takes infinite patience, to be 
sure. And a bit of stubbornness, too. 
But if you admire the distinctive 
smoothness of Jack Daniel's, you have 
our promise: we intend that you shall 
always have it “Charcoal Mellowed.” 


Just one regret: Jack Daniel's may 


sometimes be hard to find these days. 
If you have trouble, won't you please 


try again later? 





NO OTHER WHISKEY IS 
CHARCOAI 
MELLOWED 

THE OLD 

TENNESSEE WAY 


6 


DROP 


6 


BY DROP 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL 
DISTILLERY « LYNCHBURG (POP. 401), TENN, 


©1959, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 












FOR THE 
MAN WHO WON” 
SETTLE 7 
FOR AVERAGE 














YARDLEY 


Mtr having 
Lotion 











Yardley is made expressly for the man who knows the good things of 


life and intends to have them. If you are such a man, and like to see 


your money go a long way, try new Yardley After Shaving Lotion. 





Soothes razor burn, helps heal nicks. Its crisp tingle and cool, 
manly scent improve any shave, electric or lather. $] plus tax 


You'll like all Yardley products for good grooming. 
Preferred by men of the world around the world. 


YARDLEY AFTER SHAVING LOTION 
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MISCELLANY 


High Maintenance. In Chicago, Con- 
rad Hernbrott’s estranged wife let the 
air out of his automobile tires, took the 
tubes out of his TV set, locked him out 
of his room and changed the lock, posted 
a sign in the corridor of his rooming 
house reminding him that he hadn't made 
his support payment. 





Material Witness. In Hialeah. Fla., a 
lawn party for female employees of the 
J. R. Handbags of Florida, Inc., makers 
of alligator purses, broke up in screams 
when a 35-lb. alligator lumbered out of 
a nearby thicket. 


Joint Account. In Ottawa, Ont., Ed- 
mund Killeen went to police headquar- 
ters to bail out his wife, who was charged 
with bootlegging, was arrested for being 
drunk, had to be bailed out by his wife. 


Ready to Serve. In Birmingham, the 
city zoo had to call off a celebration in 
honor of a long-awaited antelope when 
the animal arrived drawn, quartered and 
packed in Dry Ice. 


Mainline Cut. In Los Angeles, Ralph 
Armijo confessed to police that he was 
working his way through barber college 
by peddling heroin. 


Weaver v. Weaver. In Elko, Nev., ar- 
rested for drunkenness, Evan Harvey told 
the judge: “A friend advised me to treat 
a spider bite with alcohol and I drank 
too much. 


End of Digging. In Erie, Pa., a funeral 
procession consisting of a hearse, a black 
limousine and two mobile units filed 
somberly from radio station WLEU to 
the river, dumped in 7,000 rock ‘n° roll 
records. 


Stock Items. In Louisville, in hot 
pursuit of a rampaging escaped bull, a 
police car radioed a terse description of 
the fugitive: “Tan with four legs.” 


Out of Position. In Cincinnati, when 
Patrolman Charles L. Gellenbeck took 
out his false teeth to exhibit them, the 
chief detected liquor on his breath, had 
him fired. 


Heavy Industry. In Montreal, Cana- 
dian National Railways filed suit for 
$30,265 against two men for taking up 
two miles of railroad track and selling 
it for scrap. 


Collection Agency. In Amherst, N.Y., 
Norman Granville was arrested on a lar- 
ceny charge when police discovered that 
he was building an addition to his home 
with 1) a tractor that had vanished from 
a tractor sales company, 2) $125 worth 
of plywood missing from a nearby home 
under construction, 3) two automobile 
wheels taken from an auto agency. 
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FROM SAS TO THE WORLD... 


sa wmewareay armcewes Svante 


SAS, with 
its fleet of 
Caravelles, 
serves more 
cities with 
pure jets 

than any other 
airline. No 
jet surcharge 





Happiest Combination in jet age travel 


On SAS, one good thing leads to another. 

You speed to Europe aboard the magnificent 
SAS Global Express with hospitality non-stop. 
Then you whisk through Europe, the Middle 
East or Africa on the SAS Caravelle Pure Jet, 
quietest airliner in the sky. You exchange 
distance for a smiling song, a wink of time, 

a specially-planned “Jetline” meal! . .. Happy 
thought for your next trip — the Global Express 
and the Caravelle Pure Jet, exclusive 
SAS combination. Plan with your 
SAS agent, or SAS, 638 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 





mee 





SAS Caravelle Pure 
Jet flights link 8 


Middle East cities ROME is one of 19 extra cities at no extra 


fare on SAS. See London and Paris, too 





EXOTIC INDIA 


Japan and all the 
Orient on SAS 
Na 3 


SERVICE with the 
Scandinavian touch 


Fly with travels Happiest Combination... 
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FLY SAS TO EUROPE 
transatlantic or transpolar 
or go one way, return the other 


COPENHAGEN 
jet crossroads of Europe 
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SCANDINAVIAN AIREIMES SISTEW 

















The Die is Cast in Stuttgart... and like the unhurried, majestic sweep 


of history itself, the newest of all Mercedes-Benz cars represents no radical departure from 
yesteryear. Examine the 220S four door sedan pictured here. Its artistry in design 

and eloquent use of engineering is another step forward in the evolution of Mercedes-Benz 
cars towards perfection. Each new model distills seventy-five years of motor car 
manufacturing experience and compounds it into an even more marvelous Mercedes-Benz. 
Always a car for patricians . .. always a car for connoisseurs. 


MERCEDES-BENZ SALES, INC. (A Subsidiary of Studebaker-Packard Corporation) 


Sedans, convertibles, sports cars prices range from about $3,300 to $13,000 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





VER since the 1948 
U.S. election, news- 
men the world over have 
been cautious about pre- 
dicting overwhelming 
victories at the polls. 
Last week’s balloting in 
Britain was no excep- 
tion. Although the signs 
of robust prosperity that 
normally keep a party in 
power were abundant ev- 
erywhere in the British 
Isles, and had _ been 
widely reported there 
and abroad, neither Brit- 


ish and U.S. newspapers nor Time 
forecast a Tory sweep. Time, planning 
this week's cover on the winner, was 
ready for both possibilities. Its London 
reporters, who had spent the campaign 
glued to leading candidates of both 
providently filed 
background material on 
Laborites as on Macmillan’s Tories. In 
Trae’s New York offices, preparations 
were made to go to press with either 
man’s face on the cover; 
both (see cuts) had been painted and 
engraved, and the fast-color presses 
that usually start printing Trme’s coy- 
ers Wednesday afternoon were poised 
to hold off until as late as Friday 
afternoon in case of a near tie or late- 


parties, 


ballot recounts. Thurs- 
day night, when a cabled 
bulletin alerted the ed- 
itors that Labor was 
glumly conceding a Tory 
triumph, a phone call to 
Chicago started cover 
presses rolling by early 
Friday morning. The re- 
sult: Trme went to press 
on schedule, with Brit- 
ain’s newly re-elected 
Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan on its cover and a 
comprehensive cover 
story on the man, his top 


portraits of 





DISCARDED COVER 


as much 


Gaitskell’s four-lane 


Australia, 





NEW EDITION COVER 


Poni. 


colleagues, and his dras- 
tically changed country- 
men, “the new men of 


property” who had 
elected him. 
° 

HIS week in Mel- 

bourne, Australia, 


Trme’s overseas organi- 
zation, Time-Lire Inter- 
national, adds another 
printing point and a fifth 
international edition to 
its growing list of enter- 
prises. The other four: 


Time Latin America, printed in Havana 
Time Canada, printed in Chicago 
Time Atlantic, printed in Paris 
Tie Pacific, printed in Tokyo 

The new edition rolls off presses in 
an up-to-the-minute Australian plant 
operated by Wilke & Co. Ltd. on the 
Prince's Highway to Dan- 
denong, beyond the cricket fields- of 
Melbourne in the booming industrial 
complex of Clayton, Wilke, which has 
the only high-speed web offset press in 
is itself a symbol of an in- 
dustrial revolution in an area where 
cow paddocks that 15 years ago sold 
for £50 now go for £3,000 as factory 
sites. There Trme is among U.S. as well 
as Australian friends; along the high- 


way are the big Austra- 
lian plants of General 
Motors, Heinz and In- 
ternational Harvester. 

By printing in Mel- 
bourne, Time hopes to 
solve in part its toughest 
delivery problem, dis- 
tributing Time over a 
40 million-sq.-mi. mar- 
ket by air. The new Aus- 
tralian edition will reach 
most readers in Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and 
Oceania as much as two 
days earlier. 
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4 wonderful ways to enjoy the magic of Magnavox Stereophonics 


COMBINED WITH MATCHING Tv— Magnavox TV with superior 
sound systems and up to four high fidelity speakers—can 
function as the second stereo channel when combined with 
Magnavox stereo radio-phonographs. Choose from Tradi- 
tional or Modern styles. The Danish Modern 21" Chromatic 
TV**, $299.50*. FM/AM radio-phonograph, $299.50*. 





VERSATILE SPACE-SEPARATED SYSTEMS—IDENTICAL CABI- 
nets—Lend themselves to the widest variety of room ar- 
rangements, whether separated or placed side-by-side. The 
Modern Concerto offers: 8-speakers—two 15" bass, powerful 
two-channel amplifier, FM/AM radio, exclusive Magnavox 
top-loading precision record changer—stereo Diamond pick- 
up. Storage space for over 125 records. Complete, $399.00". 





TWO SOUND SYSTEMS IN ONE BEAUTIFUL CABINET—You can 
pay twice the price and not equal the true stereo separation, 
the tonal purity and dimension with which The Stereo 
Master re-creates music. Six speakers—two 12" bass, exclu- 
sive Magnavox precision changer—stereo Diamond pick-up, 
FM/AM radio, Danish Modern orTraditional styling, $299.50*. 





SPECTACULAR NEW ALL-INCLUSIVE STEREO THEATRE—First 
and only stereophonic high fidelity entertainment centre 
combining 24" Chromatic TV**, FM/AM radio and Stereo 
Phonograph in a single beautiful furniture piece. Six speak- 
ers, two sound systems, exclusive Magnavox precision 
changer—stereo Diamond pick-up . . . all for the price of one. 
Danish Modern, Provincial or Oriental styles, $595.00. 





*in mahogany **Diagonal measure 


Magnificent Magnavox stereophonic high fidelity truly the finest—on any basis of comparison 


Music becomes magic—pictures become alive—to bring 
you the world’s greatest entertainment . . . by Magnavox. 
The new stereophonic television programs and stereo- 
phonic records will amaze you. Your present long playing 
records, too, will sound better than ever. 

Enjoy the miracle of Magnavox Stereo in your choice 
of any four ways: 1. in combination with matching tele- 
vision, 2. with both stereophonic channels in a single beau- 


WORLO LEADER IN 


the magnificent 


nidawvo x. 


STERCOPHONIC HIGH FIDELITY AND QUALITY TELEVISION 
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tiful cabinet, 3. in versatile identical space-separated cabi- 
nets or, 4. in all-inclusive stereo television-phonograph- 
FM/AM entertainment centers. 

Visit your factory-direct Magnavox dealer. He’s listed 
in your Yellow Pages. Select from the widest variety of 
beautiful styles and finishes. Prove to yourself that Mag- 
navox is the finest, and your best buy on any basis of com- 
parison. Portable stereophonic systems from $79.90. 


The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Return to the Job 


His sniffles not quite defeated even 
after eight days at the La Quinta, Calif. 
desert home of his friend George Allen, 
the President of the U.S. clearly hated to 
leave. Invited back to California by Demo- 
cratic Governor Edmund G. (“Pat”) 
Brown, Dwight Eisenhower thought of 
the duties that face him for the rest of his 
term of office, said almost wistfully: 
“Maybe I will, after 15 months.” But 
Ike had to get back to Washington. There 
was plenty for him to do. 

Some of his chores were decidedly un- 
pleasant. In his seven years of office, he 
had been forced only five times to call 
upon the Taft-Hartley law's injunctive 
machinery against strikes threatening the 
national interest, To him, the necessity of 
using Taft-Hartley could only result from 
the failure of collective-bargaining pro- 
cedures, in which he deeply believes. Yet 
last week he had to invoke Taft-Hartley 
twice, once in the Eastern dock strike, 
again—and with more disappointment— 
in the marathon steel strike. 

Also awaiting the President upon his 
return to Washington was a pile of re- 
ports from U.S. officials who had had a 
chance to study closely Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s U.S. visit. The reports were sur- 
prisingly optimistic about Khrushchev’s 
intentions—but it remained for the Presi- 
dent to evaluate the facts that lay behind 
the optimism, and on his judgment could 
depend the course of international rela- 
tionships for years to come. 

There was another problem that might 
have even more bearing on international 
relationships: to anyone willing to accept 
obvious facts, the U.S.S.R. has far out- 
stripped the U.S. in the reach for space. 
President Eisenhower has seemed remark- 
ably unconcerned about the U.S. lag, but 
the fact remains that, as a man who has 
spent his entire career in meeting heavy 
responsibilities, it is his plain and pressing 
responsibility to see to it that the U.S. 
gets humping in its space programs. 

But there were also some pleasant 
things coming before the President on his 
return to Washington. Although the U.S. 
remained discreetly silent about its pref- 
erences in the British elections, the Presi- 
dent could hardly have been less than de- 
lighted at the sweeping victory of his old 
friend Harold Macmillan (see FoReIGN 
News). And perhaps the most satisfying 
event of the week was a visit from another 
friend of the U.S., Mexico’s President 








Mexico's Lopez Mateos & Friend 
Among things to do, the pleasant and the unpleasant. 


Lépez Mateos (see HemIspHERE). Last 
year, after returning from his tempestuous 
visit to Latin America, Vice President 
Nixon recommended that the U.S. dis- 
tinguish more clearly among the breeds of 
neighboring national leaders, offer only a 
cool handshake to dictators but warmly 
embrace democratically chosen chiefs of 
state. When Lopez Mateos arrived at 
Washington's National Airport, the Presi- 
dent was there and, symbolic of the in- 
creasingly friendly relationship between 
the U.S. and its next-door southern neigh- 
bor, saluted him not only with an abrazo 
but a warm handshake. 


LABOR 
What Nobody Wanted 


One day back from his vacation in 
southern California, President Eisenhower 
met the somber group of Cabinet members 
and aides who trooped into his White 
House office at 8 a.m. last week. Among 
them were Labor Secretary James Mitch- 
ell, Attorney General William Rogers, 
Treasury Secretary Robert Anderson 
Commerce Secretary Frederick Mueller. 
All listened quietly while Mitchell re- 


ported some bad news to the President: 
labor and management had made no prog- 
ress toward settling the longest nation- 
wide steel strike in U.S. history. That left 
only one thing to do: President Eisen- 
hower set into motion the machinery of 
the Taft-Hartley law, aimed at halting the 
strike by injunction for 80 days to provide 
a cooling-off period. He named a three- 
man committee of labor experts to write 
the fact-finding report required by law 
(see box) before the injunction can be 
obtained. 

Earlier in the week from California, the 
President had invoked Taft-Hartley in the 
East and Gulf Coasts dock strike that had 
idled some 70,000 workers. But to Dwight 
Eisenhower, the necessity of using Talft- 
Hartley in the steel strike was far more 
distressing, and he put his feelings into the 
announcement of his decision, Wrote the 
President: “I profoundly regret that the 
parties to the dispute have failed to re- 
solve their differences through the pre- 
ferred methods of free collective bargain- 
ing, even though every appropriate Gov- 
ernment service was available to them in 
support of their efforts.” The President 
pointed out that 500,000 steelworkers and 














ciated Press 
STEELWORKERS’ McDONALD 
‘Putrid,”’ he said. 


200,000 workers in allied industries were 
out of work, and steel shortages would 
soon cause a fast spread of layoffs in the 
rest of the economy (see Business). He 
did not mention another ominous fact, 
reported to him by the Pentagon: short- 
ages of special steel had begun to slow 
down construction work on submarines 
and missile bases. 

Stop & Go. What exasperated Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was not the actual failure 
by steel management and labor to reach 
agreement, but the halfhearted, stop-and- 
go manner in which they had negotiated. 
Last week after urgent personal requests 
from the President that they get down to 
serious negotiating, labor and management 
met over a coffee table in Pittsburgh's 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel. The session followed 
the same pattern of dull do-nothing that 
had characterized all the previous negotia- 
tions. U.S. Steel Chairman Roger Blough 
pointed to the management's offer of a 
“15¢ wage package,” stuck by his demands 
for revision in union work rules (Time, 
Oct. 12). United Steelworkers Union Pres- 
ident David McDonald, who had walked 
out of a previous session, declared that 
the package really contained only 10.2¢, 
refused even to discuss changes in the 
work rules, tagged the whole business 
“putrid.” 

Despite a massive exchange of press re- 
leases and newspaper ads about the wage 
package, the real issue was still not wages 
but the work rules set up twelve years ago 
by Section 2-B of steel’s standard wage 
contract. Management demanded change 
because the rules foster “featherbedding 
and loafing.” The management demand 
solidified union ranks, raised howls that 
a change would let “stop-watch pirates 
come into the mills and set speed-up prac- 
tices.” Neither side made a clear case. 
Steel has no record of flagrant feather- 
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bedding: as compared to the same period 
in 1951, U.S. Steel produced a million tons 
more in the first half of 1959 while cut- 
ting its work force from 301,000 to 241,- 
ooo. But by McDonald's own admission, 
at least 100,000 workers in the steel in- 
dustry still owe their jobs to the work 
rules, and would lose them if real efficiency 
could be enforced by steel management. 

Health or Safety. In an effort to break 
the work-rule impasse last week, Secre- 
tary Mitchell held secret meetings with 
both sides, proposed a commission to ar- 
bitrate rules on a company-by-company or 
plant-by-plant basis. McDonald talked as 
if he would buy the suggestion—if the 
union had a vote on the commission. But 
management rejected the suggestion and 
thereby angered Administration officials. 
“Hell,” snapped one, “they're now trying 
to get back from labor a good deal of what 
they themselves have given away over the 
last 15 years.” 

The failure of Mitchell's effort left the 
Administration no choice but to use its 
power under the Taft-Hartley law. It was 
a solution that pleased nobody. Dave Mc- 
Donald vowed to fight the injunction pro- 
ceedings in the courts, arguing that the 
steel strike has not yet endangered the 
national health or safety, the only basis 
on which the law permits an injunction to 
be issued. Industry had precious little to 
gain from the use of Taft-Hartley either; 
management could hardly expect to get 
topflight production out of the angry 
workers ordered back to their jobs. 

But President Eisenhower was not wor- 


TAFT-HARTLEY: How It 


NVOKING Taft-Hartley in the 

dock and steel strik President 
Eisenhower last week set in motion a 
device which, despite continuing criti- 
cism, has had better than fair success 
over the past twelve years. The law's 
aim is to ensure production for an 8o- 
day “cooling-off period” in strikes or 
threatened strikes found to imperil the 
“national health or safety,’ thereby 


giving management and labor a chance 
to resume negotiations toward a new 
contract. How it works 

The President appoints a fact-finding 


board to assess the effects of the strike, 
and the prospects, if any, for solution. 
If the facts indicate that no solution is 
in sight, the President orders the At- 
torney General to go into a U.S. court 
for a ‘“‘cease-and-desist” injunction to 
stop the strike. The Attorney General 
may seek contempt-of-court action if 
either side violates the injunction. 
During the first 60 days of the 8o- 
day injunction, while production is re- 
stored, the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service works at the bar- 
gaining table, trying to bring the op- 
posing sides into agreement. After 75 
days, the National Labor Relations 
Board conducts a secret election, giving 





ried about whether labor and industry ap- 
proved his decision. He had a far more 
basic interest in mind, and he had ex- 
pressed it through Press Secretary James 
Hagerty: “The situation is not collective 
bargaining, which is the instrument open 
to a free people in major economic dis- 
putes. This seems to be getting down 
more and more to a trial of strength 
between two groups with the American 
public the greatest loser. I might add the 
President has no intention of letting the 
American people be the greatest loser.” 


SPACE 
The Maze in Washington 


Pondering the meaning of Sputnik I 
back in October 1957, the London Express 
confidently predicted that the result of 
the Soviet push into space would be a U.S. 
drive to “catch up and pass the Russians” 
in space exploration. “Never doubt for a 
moment that America will be successful.” 
the Express added. The U.S. agreed with 
that statement: of course it would catch 
up, and quickly. 

But two years later the U.S. is still run- 
ning a poor second in the two-entry space 
race. And in high-level Washington last 
week, there still were no detectable signs 
of urgency about the U.S.’s space lag. The 
President, his advisers reported, was con- 
vinced that the U.S. space effort must be 
kept “within reason.” Vice President Rich- 
ard Nixon assured a press conference that 
the nation’s space effort was “moving 
along at a reasonably good pace.” Herbert 


Works & Has Worked 


workers a chance to accept manage- 
ment’s last offer (union members have 
never yet overruled their leaders, but 
the mere fact of the election exerts a 
pressure toward settlement). 

Although the Taft-Hartley law was 
passed over President Truman's veto, 
Truman nonetheless used the cooling- 
off machinery ten times in six years. 
Before last week, Eisenhower had used 
it only five times in seven years. These 
15 major strike threats and strikes in- 
cluded four on the docks, four on 
atomic-energy installations, three in 
the coal mines and one each in the 
steel, copper, telephone and meat- 
packing industries. The second fact- 
finding board, appointed March 1s, 
1948, investigated a meat-packing 
strike, became one of four to see its 
strike settled before an injunction had 
to be issued. Of the eleven cases in 
which injunctions came down, five 
were settled during the So days, two 
were settled eight days later without 
a post-injunction walkout. Of the four 
other cases that ran past cool-off, all 
on the strife-torn waterfront, two were 
solved after brief strikes. Only two slid 
on past the cool-off into the deep 
freeze of a long strike. 
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GLENNAN 


Hank Walker—Lire 
McELroy 


F. York, the Defense Department's direc- 
tor of research and engineering, dismissed 
the Soviet lead in the space race as “more 
a question of acute embarrassment than 
national survival.” Engineer T. Keith 
Glennan, head of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, called for a 
“sane course’—which in NASA bafflegab 
seems to mean the same program that has 
kept the U.S. lagging behind. Roy John- 
son, head of the Defense Department's 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
could offer no better proposal than the 
creation of a “psychological warfare de- 
partment” to “answer" Soviet space feats. 

Misnamed Project. Why has the U.S. 
failed to make an adequate national re- 
sponse to the challenge of space? The fail- 
ure traces not to a lack of technological 
skill but to a lack of vision. In the confu- 
sion of U.S. space programs, the bulk of 
the blame can be laid upon no single per- 
son—except perhaps the man whose re- 
sponsibility it is to boss the whole show: 
President Eisenhower. 

But the U.S. space lag has its roots in 
the pre-Eisenhower era, beginning with 
the inability of President Harry Truman's 
scientific advisers, back in the mid-1940s, 
to see any future in ballistic missiles. To 
carry a payload as big as a nuclear war- 
head, the scientists argued, a ballistic mis- 
sile would have to be uneconomically 
bulky. So the U.S. channeled its missile 
efforts into now-obsolescent air-breathing 
missiles—Snark, Navaho, Regulus, etc. 
that were inherently useless for space 
work. Meanwhile, the Russians were push- 
ing ahead with ballistic missiles. By 1953, 
when a team of U.S. physicists headed by 
the late Hungarian-born John von Neu- 
mann devised a way of making a thermo- 
nuclear warhead small enough to be deliv- 
ered by a ballistic missile of economic 
size, the Russians had a long head start in 
ballistic-missile development. 

It ranks as one of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s greatest achievements that 
the U.S. managed to make up for the lost 
years and close the military-missile gap. 
The military job of a ballistic missile is 
not to go to the moon but to hit an earth- 
ly target from a launching site elsewhere 
on the earth, and U.S. missiles appear to 
be about as fit for that job as their Soviet 
counterparts. But in concentrating on 
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A bird in the air is worth two on the pad. 


closing the gap in military-missile tech- 
nology, the Eisenhower Administration 
neglected the challenge of space. When 
the U.S. undertook its first serious space 
project in mid-1g55, as part of the In- 
ternational Geophysical year effort, the 
Administration settled for a minimal, low- 
priority program, misnamed Project Van- 
guard. In retrospect, it was no wonder 
that the U.S.S.R. got into space first. 

Squabbles in the Web. The U.S.’s ef- 
forts to narrow the space gap since Sput- 
nik I have slogged along under a heavy 
handicap of organizational confusion. Cen- 
tral in the confusion is an arbitrary, irrele- 
vant division of space programs into “ci- 
vilian” (Glennan's NASA) and “military” 
(Johnson’s ARPA). Coordination between 
the two domains is supposedly achieved 
by the Civilian-Military Liaison Commit- 
tee, the real purpose of which seems to 
be to provide a roost for amiable, inef- 
fectual William M. Holaday, who was 
head of the abolished guided missiles of- 
fice. But that basic split-up is only the 
beginning: assorted segments of the U.S. 
space effort belong to the Air Force, Army 
and Navy. Crisscrossing all the civilian 
and military groups is a misbegotten or- 
ganizational web that at last count includ- 
ed 42 committees. 

In this maze, lines of authority get tan- 
gled and jealousies flourish. Nobody in 
the Pentagon, from Defense Secretary Neil 
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Baltimore Sun 
“Revax, Terr Rockets Are Just 
Twice As Bic, THat’s ALL” 


McElroy down, has been able to explain 
where Roy Johnson’s bailiwick ends and 
Herb York’s begins. York considers him- 
self Johnson’s boss; Johnson disagrees. 
Last year ARPA and the Air Force got 
into a prolonged squabble over whether 
or not U.S.A.F. would be stenciled on an 
Air Force rocket assigned to ARPA. 

Two years after Sputnik I, the U.S. 
still has no broad, coordinated space pro- 
gram with clearly defined, long-range goals. 
When a congressional committee tried to 
find out a few months ago what overall 
goals the various programs were pushing 
toward, ARPA’s Johnson testified that he 
did not know of any “total long-term 
space program.” Echoed Lieut. General 
Bernard Schriever, Air Force research and 
development chief: “I am not aware 
whether or not there is an effort being 
made to lay out one single program.” 

In theory, overall policymaking is done 
by the top-level National Aeronautics and 
Space Council, chaired by the President 
himself. But NASC meets seldom, spends 
much of its time deciding which organ- 
ization-chart rectangles various projects 
belong to. The Mercury man-in-space pro- 
gram, for example, has migrated during 
the past two years from the Air Force to 
ARPA to NASA, inevitably losing mo- 
mentum with each shift. 

Sophisticated Hardware. Despite messy 
organization and murky purpose, U.S. 
spacemen have managed to put a dozen 
satellites into orbit since Sputnik I. But 
the Russians keep scoring the big firsts. 
U.S. defense and space officials have tried 
to counter the Soviet feats with talk, ar- 
guing that while Soviet space rockets are 
bigger and more powerful, U.S. space 
hardware is more “sophisticated.” The 
U.S., they like to say, is ahead in every- 
thing except rocket thrust, meaning the 
power to get the bird into the air. As re- 
cently as last January, NASA's Glennan 
boasted that the U.S.’s satellite commu- 
nications equipment is “far better” than 
the U.S.S.R.’s. But the U.S.S.R.’s bigger 
rocket thrust (along with plenty of sophis- 
tication) enables the latest Russian moon 
probe to carry a radio with at least five 
watts of power—upwards of ten times as 
powerful as the best space radio the U.S. 
has orbited. 

The plain fact is that, with all its 
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sophisticated space hardware, the U.S. 
cannot match the U -R. in space per- 
formance until the U.S. gets a big, power- 
ful rocket; as aircraftmen know, there is 
no substitute for horsepower. Yet the 
Administration seems to be in no great 
hurry to drive hard toward more horse- 
power. Under development as a NASA 
project is a Rocketdyne single-chamber 
engine designed to develop 1,500,000 Ibs. 
of thrust, far more than any known So- 
viet rocket engine. But it will not be 
ready to do any space hauling until the 
mid-r960s. Meanwhile, the U.S. seems to 
be set to resign itself to being outper- 
formed in space. A crash program to de- 
velop a big-thrust rocket would do no 
good, the Administration argues; develop- 
ment programs can go only just so fast, 
and pouring in more money cannot hurry 
them up. 

Project Saturn. Some U.S. spacemen 
disagree. Among them: ex-German Rock- 
eteer Wernher von Braun. At the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency at Huntsville, 
Ala., Von Braun and his team of seasoned, 
enthusiastic spacemen are working to 
achieve a breakthrough in rocket thrust 
by clustering eight Jupiter rockets in a 
package capable of developing 1,500,000 
Ibs. Last week, when they should have 
been pushing full speed ahead on their 
project, called Saturn, Von Braun and his 
ten laboratory directors huddled around 
a table for six solid hours figuring out 
ways to trim the project to conserve its 
funds. Under the present minimal Saturn 
program, budgeted for some $70 million 
in all, Von Braun hopes to get half a doz- 
en Saturn lash-ups test-fired by the end 
of 1964. With $175 million, he thinks, he 
could achieve the same result by next fall. 
Far from rushing to give Von Braun that 
extra $105 million, upper echelons of 
Washington's space maze are currently de- 
bating whether Project Saturn ought to 
be abandoned altogether. 

From the Sidelines. The Administra- 
tion’s inability to see the urgency of 
speeding up U.S. progress toward a big- 
thrust space vehicle derives from a fun- 
damental defect of vision: a failure to 
view the space race in the broad context 
of the cold war. Apart from yet-unimag- 
ined power advantages that primacy in 
space may bring, the space race is a 
prestige competition in which the U.S. 
cannot afford to lag behind indefinitely. 
Watching intently from the sidelines are 
all the uncommitted nations of the world, 
and what impresses them is getting there 
first with the most. 

In that competition, the U must 
somehow find ways to overcome the hand- 
icaps of service rivalries, bureaucratic 
jealousies, organizational complexities, 
budgetary qualms and failures of vision. 
It will matter very little whether the 
rocket that successfully carries the first 
man to the moon is a slender sophisti- 
cate or a bulky monster. It will also mat- 
ter very little whether the man inside the 
payload capsule is an Armyman, a Navy- 
man, an airman or a civilian. But it will 
matter very much whether he is a citizen 
of the U.S. or of the U.S.S.R. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
"War Is War" 


For those who had any notions that the 
U.S., as a result of President Eisenhower's 
talks with Nikita Khrushchev, might be 
backing away from any of the basic prin- 
ciples that have guided its foreign policy, 
Under Secretary of State C. Douglas 
Dillon last week had a stern message to 
deliver about at least one troublous area: 
Red China and Formosa. His speech, de- 
livered in Manhattan at the twelfth annu- 
al conference of the Far East—-America 
Council of Commerce and Industry, came 
against the background of Red China's 
saber-rattling tenth anniversary fete fort- 
night ago, when Communist Defense Min- 
ister Lin Piao, with Khrushchev on hand, 
condemned the U.S.. proclaimed that no- 





: Tommy Weber 
UnpDER SECRETARY DILLON 
Will Peking see the light? 


body would be permitted to interfere in 
Peking’s “liberation” of Formosa. 

“The time has come for all of us, on 
both sides of the Iron and Bamboo cur- 
tains, to face squarely the issue of whether 
we can afford to permit any dispute any- 
where to be settled by recourse to arms.” 
said Dillon. “We firmly reject attempts 
by Communist leaders to justify what 
they call ‘just, revolutionary wars’ or 
‘wars of liberation.’ War is war, no matter 
where or why it may be fought. Peace also 
is indivisible. Peace is not the prerogative 
of the Communists alone, nor can it be 
applied only to areas outside the immedi- 
ate concern of the Sino-Soviet bloc.” 

Of immediate concern to Communist 
China is Formosa, but, Dillon said, “There 
can be no glossing over the danger that 
an attempt to seize Taiwan and the off- 
shore islands is just as likely to embroil 
the world community in total war as is 
the launching of any other type of war. 
There can be no exceptions in the matter 
of peaceful settlement of disputes. . . We 
earnestly hope Peking will see the light.” 
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Opinions & Impressions 


Confronting President Eisenhower on 
his return from California last week were 
the written and oral reports, carefully 
compiled and closely considered, from 
U.S. officials who had seen the most of 
Nikita Khrushchev during his visit. In 
their considerable bulk, the reports ranged 
from opinions about Khrushchev’'s pur- 
poses at the highest policy levels down to 
some fascinating details about his personal 
impression of the U.S, 

In general the U.S. officials found rea- 
son to hope that Khrushchev was sincere 
in his assurances that he sought peace. 
Khrushchev himself created the impres- 
sion of a man who, at 65, knows that his 
years in power are numbered and would 
like to win his place in history by working 
for peace. Khrushchev expressed his belief 
that the era of bi-polar power—i.e.. the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R.—is nearing an end, 
spoke of the necessity of reaching agree- 
ments with the U.S. before Red China and 
India, with their human millions. come 
into their own economically and militarily. 

Beyond that, Khrushchev said often 
and emphatically that he wanted to re- 
duce the percentage of the Soviet gross 
national product now devoted to military 
projects (about 25°, as compared to 
about 10% in the U.S.) and convert it to 
consumer production. The U.S. officials 
pictured Khrushchey’s frequent public 
claims about soon catching up with the 
U.S. in industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion as mere window dressing. In his 
more private moments, Khrushchev was 
portrayed as realizing that any such parity 
will be a long time in coming, can only be 
achieved by cutting down on military 
projects in favor of consumer efforts. 

Smiling Mike. But the U.S. officials 
recognized that Khrushchev's professions 
of sincerity, genuine as some of them 
sounded, might well be nothing more than 
more Communist talk. To test Khru- 
shchev’s good faith, they urged that the 
U.S. quickly make proposals for East- 
West agreements in a dozen different 
areas, ¢.g., a controlled nuclear ban, re- 
newed negotiations on the U.S.S.R.’s lend- 
lease account with the U.S., an end to So- 
viet jamming of U.S. broadcasts beamed 
to the U.S.S.R. 

The nuisance of the Khrushchev visit, 
according to the reports given the Presi- 
dent, was the U.S.S.R.’s Ambassador to 
the U.S. Mikhail (“Smiling Mike”) Men- 
shikov, who missed no chance to down- 
grade the U.S. to his boss. U.S. officials 
reasoned that Menshikov had been tailor- 
ing his reports on the U.S. so as to fit 
Kremlin conceptions, and that he was try- 
ing to justify his misreporting during the 
Khrushchev visit. When Khrushchev re- 
ceived a cap as a gift on the West Coast, 
Menshikov went into elaborate detail 
about the Italian hat industry's being far 
superior. Spotting a small cloud in the sky 
on a lovely Los Angeles day, Menshikov 
muttered to Khrushchev the Russian 
equivalent of “smog, smog.” It was Men- 
shikov who insisted that Khrushchev be 
driven through Harlem slums, accused 
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U.S. escort officers of trying to “hide” Har- 
lem (infuriated, the U.S. officials worked 
Harlem in on a schedule already tight). 
And it was Mens! kov who kept waving 
under Khrushchev’s nose angry news re- 
ports of Khrushchev’s heated California 
meeting with U.S. labor leaders, although 
Khrushchev privately laughed the whole 
session off as “oil off the back of a goose.’ 

Some Hope for Good. Despite his con- 
stant public boasting about everything- 
you-can-do-we-can-do-better, the U.S. of- 
ficials found that Khrushchev was indeed 
vastly impressed with many of the things 
he saw: the thousands of autos spinning 
over superhighways on the West Coast; 
the razing of perfectly usable Park Avenue 
buildings to make way for new and better 
Manhattan buildings; drive-in theaters; 
the U.S.’s better-class housing (but not 
low-cost subdivision housing); Iowa's 
flourishing farmland (Khrushchev laughed 
until the tears came to his eyes in recall 
ing Iowa Farmer Roswell Garst throwing 
silage at newsmen and kicking New York 
Timesman Harrison Salisbury in the leg). 

In private, Khrushchev expressed his 
surprise at not seeing U.S. 
which he had apparently been led to 
expect. More substantively, he was im- 
pressed with a speech in which Pennsyl 
vania’s Democratic Governor David 
Lawrence said that the Democratic Party 
stands squarely behind the Republican 
President in matters of foreign policy, and 
by his discovery that U.S. mayors are not 
actually appointed by and answerable to 


bread lines 


the President. It was in such impressions 
as much or more than in Khrushchev’s 
avowals of sincerity. that the U.S. 
who accompanied him found some hope 
resulting from the Khrushchev visit. 


POLITICS 
The High Road 


Clouds of grey smoke rose from hot-fat 
cookers on the floodlit high-school foot- 
ball field in Rochester, Ind. (pop. 5,000) 
as “Charley Halleck Day” sizzled to a 
close with an old-fashioned fish fry. Head- 
ing the well-wishers of Republican House 
Leader Halleck on his silver anniversary 
touring Vice President 
Nixon. At the flag-draped 
facing 15,000 Hoosiers brimful 
of yellow perch and Republican politics 
Nixon, after saluting Halleck, the crowd 
ind the perch, said: “Now, I want to 
relate the international situation to this 
ineeting were having in Indiana.” That 
relationship never became completely 
clear, but Nixon's approach and tone were 
in keeping with his strategy as a presiden- 
tial candidate. 

Politics Bypassed. On the threshold of 
the presidential election year, Nixon has 
some well formulated plans. For as long 
as he can, he would like to appear before 
the voters, not as an active, partisan can- 
didate, but rather as Vice President of all 
the U.S. 
announce his candidacy during the ecarly- 
bird New Hampshire primary next March, 
but he may be forced to if New York’s 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller files against 


officials 


in Congress was 
Richard M. 


rostrum 


He would even prefer not to 
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him. Until then. Nixon will continue to 
project himself as a national leader who 
has dealt and can continue to deal with 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

The Nixon strategy was plainly in evi- 
dence last week. Time and again he made 
such remarks as “In my various conversa- 
tions with Mr. Khrushchev. . .” and “As 
Khrushchev said to me. . .” In Illinois 
for the dedication of the University of 
Chicago's new $4,100,000 law center, Nix- 
on urged, as he had before, that the rule 
of law be brought more decisively into 
international affairs; bypassing the oppor- 
tunity to talk politics with Illinois Repub- 
licans, Nixon spent nearly all his spare 
time in his hotel room, working on a care- 
fully nonpartisan speech, which he deliv- 
ered at midweek at the CENTO confer- 
ence in Washington (see Foreicn News). 


By almost every political reckoning 
Nixon's strategy has served him well; al- 
most all the polls show him not only 
drawing far ahead of Nelson Rockefeller 
for the Republican nomination but also 
leading top Democratic hopefuls. Before 
1960 is very old, he will almost certainly 
be drawn into the rough-and-tumble of 
partisan campaigning, but by that time 
the competition for at least the Repub- 
lican nomination may be already over. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
The Naked Maja 


Under the 7}-year rule of Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield, the U.S. 
Post Office Department has become a sort 
of latter-day Watch and Ward Society. 
As part of an all-out anti-smut crusade 





Art Shay 


Repusiicans Hatiteck & Nixon IN INDIANA 


Nonpartisan—uwuntil loter. 


In Dallas for the opening of the Texas 
state fair, Nixon again related the occa- 
sion to international affairs: “Driving out 
here, I thought of another fair that I saw 
only a few weeks ago in Russia. . .” 

Once Stung. Only once during the 
week did Candidate Nixon get into the 
give and take of partisan politics. Then 
stung by Democratic Presidential Candi- 
date Stuart Symington’s criticism of Ad 
ministration missile and space policies 
Nixon replied: “While he was Secretary 
of the Air Force | during the Truman Ad 
ministration |, I would like to know how 
many he ordered. It was very 
very few.” But by week's end Nixon was 
back on his carefully noncontroversial 
path. In Oregon's Columbia River country 
to dedicate his second dam in a fortnight 
Nixon told some 3,500: “There is no dif- 
ference between a great majority of lead 
ers of both political parties in firmly 
standing behind the President . in sup 
porting the fight of the people of Berlin 
and the world to achieve the kind of gov- 
ernment they want.” 


missiles 


Summerfield tried to ban Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover from the mails (Time, June 
22), succeeded only in helping that tired 
old novel to the top of the bestseller list. 
Last week Summerfield’s men were wres- 
tling with another lady, Francisco Goya's 
masterpiece, The Naked Maja. 

The fight began last March, when 
United Artists mailed 2,268 postcard re- 
productions of the painting to editors 
film and record distributors as a promo 
tion stunt for a film about Goya and his 
great and good friend, the Duchess of 
Alba, supposedly the model for The Maja. 
The Post Office took one look, pronounced 
them obscene and seized them. 

Delighted that an ordinary publicity 
stunt had been blown up into a national 
sensation, United Artists fought the case. 
In a hearing last April, Post Office Exam- 
iner William A. Duvall upheld the ban. 


The Goya original. he conceded, “is a 
masterpiece ind} nudity is not ob- 
scene.” But Duvall argued that United 
Artists had sent out a poor reproduction. 
Said he: “It is a copy of a photograph 
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which does not accurately depict that 
which it purports to show . . . It is sim- 
ply a color picture of a nude woman.” 

The film company appealed the deci- 
sion. Last week, answering the suit, the 
Justice Department completely scuttled 
the Post Office Department's case by ad- 
mitting that “the postal cards at issue 
are neither obscene, lewd, lascivious nor 
filthy.” United Artists has only to go to 
court and ask that the case be thrown 
out—a request no judge could deny. 

In point of fact, Arthur Summerfield’s 
anti-smut cause is a good one; the mailing 
of pornography, especially to school-age 
youngsters, has become a serious problem. 
But by seeing smut where none existed, 
Summerfield had once more become an 
unwitting promotion man for profession- 
al publicists. Sighed a Summerfield aide: 
“We are just the fall guys in a publicity 
campaign.” 


OPINION 
Party Images 


With Election Year 1960 pressing hard, 
Republicans hope to present to the voters 
an image of the G.O.P. as the party of 
peace and prosperity. But hope is one 
thing, success is quite another, and party 
images are often based on long-held feel- 
ings and fears that remain almost un- 
changed in the face of current facts. Thus, 
by 1952, after three wars under Demo- 
cratic administrations. the G.O.P. had es- 
tablished itself in the popular mind as 
the party most likely to keep world peace. 
The seven peaceful years of the Eisen- 
hower Administration have done little to 
change that image for better or worse. 
Last week a Gallup poll showed these re- 
sults on the question of which party is 
most likely to keep the U.S. out of war: 


1952 Now 

Republican 36% 35% 

Democratic 15% 25% 
No opinion or 

no difference 49% 40% 


It is much tougher for Republicans to 
achieve the image of the party best able 
to assure prosperity. Many voters still 
associate the G.O.P. with depression, 
think of the Democrats as looking out for 
the little fellow and his purse problems. 
Although President Eisenhower has made 
the sound dollar—basic to true prosperity 
—the keystone of his domestic policy, 
Gallup showed these results on the ques- 
tion of which party is most interested in 
holding prices down: 


Democratic 39% 
Republican 25% 
No opinion or 

no difference 36% 


ARMED FORCES 
Making an Enemy 


Facing an air reserve officers’ seminar 
in Washington last fortnight, Air Force 
General Curtis LeMay, who means what 
he says and says what he means, tossed 
aside his staff-drafted notes and growled, 
“I don’t want to offer you platitudes.” 
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Whereupon LeMay, longtime (1948-57) 
boss of the Strategic Air Command, now 
Air Force Vice Chief of Staff, proceed- 
ed into blunt analysis of the role of re- 
serve and National Guard outfits in mod- 
ern defense establishment. By last week, 
with the angry replies coming in, Curt 
LeMay may have wished he had stuck 
to platitudes. 

“The Air Force is faced with certain 
budgetary limitations which will require 
drastic and perhaps unpalatable deci- 
sions,” LeMay told the air reservists. 
“These decisions must be made with one 
purpose in mind—to produce the greatest 
combat capability within the dollars and 
resources available. As weapons complex- 
ities continue to increase, the possibility 





John Bryson 


Atk Force’s LeMay 
Platitudes would have been safer. 


of their being maintained and operated 
with a high degree of efficiency by other 
than members of the active establishment 
will decrease . . . Looking ahead, I can 
see the need for only one air reserve com- 
ponent. I personally do not believe we 
need both the Air National Guard and 
the Air Force Reserve.” 

However much sense they made—and 
they made a great deal—LeMay’s remarks 
inevitably brought an outraged reaction 
from the hard-lobbying, politically potent 
National Guard Association. which sees a 
threat to the Guard’s existence behind 
every career general’s star. The militia- 
men, holding their national convention in 
San Antonio last week, cheered Texas 
Governor Price Daniel's charge that Le- 
May is an enemy of states’ rights—‘the 
typical Federal-minded bureaucrat that 
thinks the Federal Government has to 
run everything.” The association brushed 
aside Air Force Secretary James Douglas’ 
conciliatory telegram explaining that Le- 


/ 
May had intended only to “stimulate 
dynamic thinking.” 

“Excuses for such remarks are unac- 
ceptable since stimulation of thought does 
not require distortion of the truth,” said 
the National Guard Association in a reso- 
lution passed by roaring voice vote. “The 
National Guard is always receptive to 
honest, constructive criticism and is op- 
posed to petty. unfounded, destructive 
criticism tending to mislead the American 
public.” Key clause in the resolution: a 
request that the Air Force investigate 
LeMay’s qualifications to hold general 
rank. While that was plainly preposterous, 
the fact remained that Curt LeMay, dis- 
tinguished air officer, had made in the 
National Guard Association a powerful 
enemy that would certainly do its best 
to block him from ever becoming Air 
Force Chief of Staff. 


THE SOUTH 
Death by Drowning 


When the doors of northwest Miami's 
Orchard Villa Elementary School swung 
open last month, only 18 pupils trooped 
in. Rattling about in the nearly empty 
school, which had been built to accommo- 
date 430, were 14 whites and four Negroes, 
whose mingling was part of Florida's first 
attempt at integration. Last week the 
Dade County school board took action 
toward ending even that trickle of inte- 
gration—not, as has happened in other 
Southern communities, by damming it up, 
but rather by drowning it out. 

Although 67 white children in the Or- 
chard Villa district had been transferred 
to segregated schools elsewhere, parents 
of the remaining 14 were generally satis- 
fied with the integrated setup; indeed, 
with so few pupils, their children were 
getting far more attention than those in 
other schools. But that, said the school 
board, was too costly, and so it voted to 
relieve overcrowding at nearby, all-Negro 
Holmes School by assigning more than 
100 Negro children to Orchard Villa, along 
with Negro teachers to replace the white 
staff. Seven white children were with- 
drawn from the school, and the others 
seemed likely to follow. If the school 
board, as expected, opens Orchard Villa 
to all Negro children in the neighborhood, 
Florida’s barely begun integration experi- 
ment could be swamped right out. 


DISASTERS 
The Bus 


Out of the Lincoln Tunnel and onto the 
New Jersey Turnpike late one night last 
week rumbled two chartered buses. Aboard 
were 84 students from Trenton State Col- 
lege (for teachers) and two faculty mem- 
bers, returning to Trenton from Manhat- 
tan after seeing Archibald MacLeish’s 
prizewinning play J.B. It was past mid- 
night as the darkened buses cut off the 
turnpike at New Brunswick and headed 
south for Trenton. In the second bus, 
some of the 40 coeds aboard dozed; others 
chattered about the play, and a few were 
singing songs. 
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AFTER THE COLLISION (TRUCK Driver POE, RIGHT 


Highballing along behind the second 
bus was a trailer-tanker truck, and at the 
wheel was 54-year-old Roscoe Poe, who 
had made a delivery of linseed oil to New 
York and was hauling his tanker back to 
Philadelphia. Roscoe Poe's driving history 
was pock-marked with traffic violations 
in the past five years, he 
had committed at least seven moving vio- 





and convictions: 


lations (speeding, passing red lights, etc.) 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York. But there he was, still driving—and 
driving a truck with bad brakes. 

The bus in front of Poe approached an 
down to for a 
red light. Roscoe Poe kept going, and the 
truck crashed into the rear of the bus. 

Poe's big fender tanks split; motor fuel 
washed against the bus’s hot rear engine, 
and flames exploded into the sky. Scream- 
ing wildly, the girls struggled to get out 
pushed toward the front of the bus. Pro- 
fessor Ernest Sixta, who had been sitting 
in the back, yelled, “Don’t panic! Don't 
panic!” Bus Driver Carmen Nini opened 
his door, pushed out a few girls. Fighting 
his way through the billowing flames to 
the rear, he open the emergency 
doors and began shoving out others. “The 
heat was awful,” said one girl. “I jumped 
to the street. My skirt was on fire. They 
rolled me on the grass. 

Truckdriver Poe, his left leg caught in 
cried to rescuers: “Don’t let me 
die this way! Thank God you're here! Oh 
my God! Thank God you're here! Help 
me! Save me!” With and 
wrenches, emergency crews got Poe free, 
sent him on to a hospital with four badly 
burned coeds. The charred bodies of Pro- 
fessor Sixta and nine girls were sent to 
the morgue. 


MANNERS & MORALS 
Drier & Drier 


The inventor of the dry martini is lost 
in history's haze. Some romantic gin-and- 
vermouth scholars say it was St. Martin 
of Tours, patron of tosspots. Others hold 
that a barkeep at San Francisco's 


intersection, slowed stop 


forced 





the cab 





crowbars 


tipsy 
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of a tanker with bad 





f brakes, 
Palace Hotel happened on the formula by 
accident before World War I. The Italian 
vermouth company, Martini & Rossi, is 
sometimes credited with first honors, and 
bartender’s manual describes a 
“martinez” which contains the basic in- 
gredient but adds maraschino and bit- 
ters. Whatever its origin, there is no doubt 
that the martini is America’s favorite 
cocktail. 

As its cult has 
has suffered abominations that would have 
doomed a lesser drink. Johnny Solon, an 
unlamented mixologist at the old Waldorf 
bar, diluted the basic gin and vermouth 
with orange juice and called it a Bronx—a 
cheerless drink now well on its 
oblivion. Others have polluted the mar- 
tini with grenadine, mint sprigs, ancho- 
vies, crystallized violets, sherry, absinthe 
and even Chanel No. 5. They are still at 
it: last week Washingtonians were drink- 


an 1562 


leveloped, the martini 


way to 


“DILLYTINI 


and Chonel No. 5. 
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ing something called a “dillytini’—a mar- 
tini with a two-inch green bean, pickled in 
dill vinegar—which according to 
one experimenter, “like crabgrass.” 

The purists have steadfastly held that a 
dry martini consists only of well-chilled 
gin and vermouth, served in a stemmed 
glass. Among them, the argument is about 
the proportion of gin to vermouth. Rec- 
ipes range from 3 to 1 all the way to a 
good dry 14 to 1, with the trend strongly 
in favor of more gin and less vermouth. 
Riding this trend, the House of Schenley 
last week was busily promoting the driest 
martini so far. Called the “Naked Mar- 
tini,”’ it is simply a straight gin, cut to 80 
proof to make it taste a little less fiery 
than the usual 86-to-g4-proof variety. 


Cons at Cards 


The for anybody who has in- 
dulged in Nevada's favorite public pas- 
time, was familiar. The room was quiet 
except for the snap of cards, the clack of 
poker chips and murmuring of the play- 
ers, At nine tables, the gamblers played 
stud, low ball, twenty-one or panguingui. 
The cards were dealt, the winners raked 
in the pots. Then, at 3:20 p.m., a bugle 
blew, and all the players got up and went 
back to their cells. Gambling at Nevada's 
State Prison in Carson City was closed 
for the day. 

There is scarcely a prison in the world 
where inmates do not gamble on the sly. 
But at Nevada's prison, gambling—just as 
in Reno and Las Vegas—is strictly legal. 
The reason, say prison officials, is based on 
realism. “I don’t approve of gambling per- 
sonally Art Bernard, who was Ne- 
vada State Prison warden until last spring. 
“But I am a great believer in facing facts. 
Making it prisoners 
gives you a control that you 
wouldn't have otherwise. It gives them 
something to do; if they have to walk the 
yard when they are not working, they get 
That’s when you start having 


tastes, 


scene 





” says 


legitimate for the 
over it 


nervous. 
trouble. 

Happily, the prison has never had any 
trouble with the gamblers. For one thing, 
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7 Donald Dondero 
WARDEN FOGLIANI 
They're too crooked to cheat. 


only card games are permitted, and only 
cons with records of good behavior can be 
appointed dealers. They “buy” a table for 
75 cents a week, split the take with the 
prison, which uses its share for the recrea- 
tion fund and for the purchase of eye- 
glasses for needy inmates. Players draw 
“brass” (scrip) from their personal ac- 
counts (maximum $20 a week), never 
handle real cash, since an accumulation of 
“street money” might give a prisoner big 
ideas about escaping. Gambling hours in 
the small, dim, rock-walled “casino” are 
carefully regulated. 

Although Warden Jack Fogliani, the 
prison’s new boss, has decreased the 
amount of gambling by putting more pris- 
oners out in the open air on work details 
the card tables are still busy. The convicts 
themselves are responsible for keeping the 
games clean. Says one: ‘The inmates con- 
trol the gambling. They watch out and 
keep the trouble down, because they don’t 
want to lose this privilege. Listen, most of 
these guys know all about cheating; they 
could outcheat anybody. So there isn't 
any. They ride herd on it.”’ Adds he 
“This is probably the most honest gam- 
bling casino there is anywhere.” 


DEFENSE 
IRBMs in Turkey 


Of all the complaints that Nikita Khru- 
shchev has leveled against the West. one 
of the angriest is that the NATO nations 
are threatening the Iron Curtain countries 
with a ring of nuclear missile bases. Great 
Britain already has Thor bases, and Jupi- 
ter is on the way to Italy. Last 
Washington came reports that still anoth- 
er base for 1,500-mile IRBMs will soon be 
installed. The site: Turkey. 

Negotiations for the Turkish IRBM 
base began long before President Eiser 
hower and Premier Khrushchev bes 
their talks. The decision to go ahead with 
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the new base would show that thaw or no 
thaw in the cold war, the U.S. cannot af- 
ford to lower its guard until realistic ac- 
tion on disarmament and international nu- 
clear control has taken place. 


AVIATION 
The Good Shepherd 


Albany Tower, this is Cessna 72163. 
Over. 

Cessna 72163, this is Albany Tower. 
Over. 

Albany Tower, this is 163. I’m in the 
vicinity of Albany flying VFR | Visual 
Flight Rules| on a training flight from 
Mansfield, Mass., and I think I'm lost. 
Over. 

163, this is Albany Tower. We are 
fogged in. Do you have any idea where 
you are? Over. 

Albany Tower, this is 163. 1 have no 
idea where I am. Over. 


By his own admission, 24-year-old Guy 
L. Stultz “didn’t have the brains to be 
worried." There he was, in a Cessna 120, 
flying at 4,000 ft. in bright morning sun- 
shine above a solid overcast, over the 
Helderberg Mountains of New York. 
Married, father of three small children, an 
appliance-installation man, Stultz wanted 
more than anything in the world to be a 
commercial pilot. Under the G.I. Bill, he 
began taking flying lessons. This day, with 
67 solo hours, he was on a cross-country 
solo hop, from Mansfield to Albany, to 
Buffalo and back. And he was hopelessly 
lost. 

Sixty miles west of Albany, an Ameri- 
can Airlines DC-6, carrying 45 passengers 
from Boston to Syracuse, heard Albany 
Tower trying unsuccessfully to renew con- 
tact with Stultz. American's Captain Wal- 
ter Moran, 46, a cool, methodical veteran 
pilot (14,000 hrs.), called the tower, of- 
fered the routine courtesy of relaying 
messages. From Albany Tower came the 
news 


American 215, be advised that Cessna 
163 is being flown by a student pilot on 
his first cross-country flight. He advises 
us that he has only one hour and five 
minutes of fuel left. 








Says Moran: “The picture changed 
completely, from a routine effort at radio 
assistance to the possibility of a protract- 
ed search with little promise of success. 
For even if we did make contact, this 
young pilot would still have the problem 
of descending through the overcast with- 
out instruments.’ 

As Moran turned northeast toward Al- 
bany, he called Student Stultz, told him 
to begin circling and watching for the 
DC-6. A few moments later, Stultz called: 


dmerican 215, this is 163. I see a hole 
the clouds. I see a building. I’m going 





down for a look-see. 


Stultz’s last words got cut off, and in 
the American cockpit the crew froze. “We 
thought he had bought the farm,” says 
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Prrots Moran & STULTZ 
He was too lost to worry. 


Moran | meaning that he had cracked up]. 
But Stultz came back on, called happily 
that he had spotted an air marker on a 
roof below. It told him that he was above 
Coeymans Hollow. Albany Tower. check- 
ing with state police, informed Captain 
Moran that Stultz was only 20 miles 
south of the field. Moran radioed: 


Cessna 163, fly 019° magnetic. We are 
going to try to mtercept you m your 
course line that you are now flying. Keep 
an eye out for us. 


It was half an hour before Stultz spot- 
ted the airliner below him. Together they 
flew above the woolly overcast toward 
Albany. Stultz heard Moran again: 


We have just been advised that there 
is a break in the clouds in the Schenec- 
tady area, We're going to take you to that 
break and descend. Just follow us. 

Okay, American ... This is Cessna 
163. American, you're pulling ahead of 
me. 

Okay, take it easy, continue to fly your 
present course, We're going to get you 
down all right. Take it easy. 

I’m not worried. I’m just hungry. 


Says Moran: “He just thought he was 
hungry. His stomach was tied in a knot.” 

Hungry or scared, Guy L. Stultz found 
his hole in the clouds, made his safe de- 
scent to Schenectady Airport. Back in 
Brockton last week, Stultz got a call in- 
viting him to have dinner with Pilot Mo- 
ran, who admired him for his coolheaded- 
ness, if not for his skill. Upshot: a tenta- 
tive job offer from American. It was not 
a pilot’s job, to be sure—just unloading 
baggage and cleaning cabins. But Guy L. 
Stultz figures that if he can continue his 
flying lessons, “I'll be building up senior- 
ity with the company, and when I get 
my license I'll have it made.’ 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE NATIONS 
The New Technique 


All around the globe the diplomatic 
Eisenhower-Khru- 
shchev talks snowballed. Cautiously, with 
many a hedge and continuing mutual sus- 
picion, the Big Two pushed ahead last 
week with a historic attempt to change 
the “balance of terror’ stalemate between 
East and West. 

In the West, Harold Macmillan’s smash- 
ing victory in Britain’s general election 
(see cover) cleared the way for serious 
summit planning. Until the British elec- 
tion results were in, Washington had seen 
no point to making any summit decisions; 
a Labor victory would have confronted 
the rest of the Western alliance with a 
British government that needed time to 
learn the ropes and that might well have 


consequences of the 


proposed summit schemes even flashier 
than Macmillan’s. Now. assured of a fa- 
miliar quantity in London, Western for- 
eign offices could settle down to working 
out a unified position for the great con- 
frontation with Khrushchev. 

The only hanger-back was France's 
Charles de Gaulle, who, skeptical as ever 
was suggesting that Moscow still had not 
offered enough evidence that a Big Four 
meeting would be productive. But even De 
Gaulle did not oppose the summit in 
principle: his argument was that it should 
be delayed until after Ike's trip to Rus- 
sia next spring. 

Courteous but Unchanged. That was 
not Nikita Khrushchev's thinking. Wend- 
ing his leisurely way back to Moscow 
from Peking last week, Russia's boss, with 
obvious satisfaction, declared that sum- 
mit talks will “evidently be held this fall 
or winter.” 

In this expectation, the U.S.S.R. was 
already busily constructing prepared bar- 
gaining positions. Last week, as Commu- 
nist East Germany celebrated its tenth 
anniversary—and cockily plastered West 
Berlin elevated railway stations with the 
new East German hammer-and-compass 
flag—Russia’s First Deputy Premier Frol 
Kozlov was on hand to announce that 
Moscow would demand that the East 
Germans be seated at any summit meet- 
ing dealing with Germany. And in the 
U.N., the Russians were busily beating 
the drum for the “general disarmament 
plan” unveiled by Khrushchev last month. 
Last week, after maneuvering the General 
Assembly into agreeing to a debate re- 
stricted to the Khrushchev proposals, Rus- 
sia's First Deputy Foreign Minister Vasily 
Kuznetsov announced that if the general 
disarmament plan were accepted “in prin- 
ciple,” the task of working out controls 
‘would not be difficult.” Kuznetsov’s tone 
was unwontedly courteous, but nothing 
he said represented any real concession 
to Western insistence that workable dis- 
armament must be preceded by agreement 
on a rigid inspection and control system. 
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Which Label? But the biggest ques- 
tion mark in East-West relations remained 
Russia’s position v. Red China's. In Pe- 
king fortnight ago, seemingly bent on re- 
straining Chinese aggressiveness, Khru- 
shchev had denounced “wars of conquest” 
but added that Marxists could still recog- 
nize “liberating wars’—precisely the label 
Red China would apply to an attack on 
Formosa. From Washington last week 
U.S. Secretary of State Herter and Under 
Secretary Douglas Dillon moved quickly 
to plug this loophole (see NationaL Ar- 
FAIRS), warned that Moscow must share 
responsibility for Peking’s acts. 

Out of the week's exchanges one thing 
came clear: all the specific issues that had 
long troubled East-West relations were 
still there and nobody had much idea how 
a summit meeting could remove them. 
But equally clearly, both the U.S. and 
Russia were employing a new diplomatic 
technique—one which Pundit Walter 
Lippmann described as “talk without time 
limits and without without 
threats but without promises.” And at 
least for the moment the new technique 
had lowered the world’s temperature. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The Art of the Practical 
(See Cover) 

Outside Conservative Party headquar- 
ters in London’s Smith Square, jubilant 
crowds stumbled over TV cables and 
shouted noisily at each new bulletin her- 
alding the election of yet another Tory 
M.P. At 1:25 a.m., long after the Labor- 
ites at their glum command post across 
the square had conceded defeat in Brit- 
ain’s 1959 general election, an elegant 
grey-haired figure in evening dress stepped 
from a sedan to a surge of Tory cheers. 
‘Well done, Mac,”’ shouted voices. “You 
did it!” The tall, patrician-looking man 
paused for a moment, his handsome wife 
in blue evening gown at his side. “It has 
gone off rather well,’ murmured Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan. 

Marking 28 million Xs on ballot papers 
that carried no mark of party affiliations 
but simply the names of their parlia- 
mentary candidates in 630 local constitu- 
encies, the voters of the British Isles last 
week gave Maurice Harold Macmillan, 
65, a smashing personal triumph in one of 
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the most decisive and significant political 
battles of the postwar era. Macmillan had 
led his party to its third straight victory 
and doubled its majority in the House of 
Commons, a feat without parallel in the 
annals of British politics. Overcoming a 
slashing Labor Party challenge, he had 
won his own mandate to rule Britain for 
the next five years. He had won, too, the 
right to speak for England at the summit 
he had done so much to promote, and to 
conserve and expand the Tory-fostered 
prosperity that had cracked the class lines 
of British society and provided the votes 
for his victory. 

The victory that Macmillan brought 
off was of the famous kind that made 
Tories whoop as for Blenheim, Waterloo 
or Mafeking. “I reckon that 100,000 bot- 
tles of bubbly were consumed within an 
area of four square miles of London,” said 
a nightclub owner after glittering thou- 
sands had danced, drunk and cheered till 
dawn. The staid London Stock Exchange 
erupted in an exuberant burst of buying 
as morning-coated brokers shouted bids at 
lung-top. stood on chairs to make sure 
their bids were recognized; industrial 
shares soared 16.1 points for the biggest 









rise ever recorded in a sing!e day. The box 
score of Macmillan’s win: 


Seats Millions 

of votes 
1959 (1955 1959 (1955) 
Tory 365 (345) 13.7 (13.3) 
Labor 258 (277) 12.2 (12.4) 
Liberal 6 (6) 1.6 (.7) 


Thus, a swing to the Tories of a small 
fraction of the British electorate in mar- 
ginal constituencies was enough to jump 
their Commons majority from 53 to 100 
seats. Liberals, on the strength of their 
1,600,000 popular vote, forecast with ea- 
ger optimism that they would soon suc- 
ceed Labor as the chief opposition party 
—a prediction that overlooked the fact 
that more than 40% of British voters 
stuck by Labor through the sweep. But the 
fact remained that for Britain's 53-year- 
old Labor Party it was a staggering de- 
feat, threatening to open never-healed 
wounds, confronting Labor's leaders with 
the hard fact that Britain's citizens want 
no more socialism. 

Mrs. G. Complained. The man who 
fashioned this dramatic political triumph 
for Britain's Conservatives sports the 


THE TORY TEAM 


Comers & Goers in the Macmillan Government 


languidly aristocratic look and the off- 
handedly arrogant air of a lordly old Torv 
of the style of Wellington and Disraeli. 
But behind the elaborately careless Ed- 
wardian manner that provokes both cheers 
and jeers for “Supermac’’ and “Macwon- 
der,” Harold Macmillan maintains a su- 
perbly efficient mastery of the political 
art of the practical. For all his proud 
Tory brows and mustache, Macmillan pos- 
sesses an agile intelligence and free-rang- 
ing historical imagination that have ena- 
bled him to adjust cheerfully to the limits 
of Britain's present-day power, and to 
work to make his country the “senior 
junior partner in the Western alliance.” 
And domestically Macmillan is an un- 
abashed pragmatist who looks to the 
right, borrows from the left, and walks 
grandly through the middle in the im- 
memorial British tradition. 

Against this formidable foe, Labor had 
waged an aggressive “We can do it better” 
campaign. This display of vigor, reinforced 
by the unexpectedly effective performance 
of Labor Leader Hugh Gaitskell, upset 
Tory plans for a quiet election and turned 
the three-week campaign into the tough- 
est-talking election battle since Labor's 





With a national vote of confidence to strengthen his hand, Harold 
Macmillan is likely to do some reshuffling of his political first 
team in the months ahead. Some top Tories and their prospects: 
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Richard Austen Butler, 56, Home Secretary and Leader 
of the House of Commons. Top Tory thinker and the man who 
oversaw the party's postwar shift to “the New Conservatism,” 
i.e., free enterprise heavily tempered by welfare statism, “Rab” 
Butler is distrusted by many fellow Tories for reasons ranging 
from his barbed wit to his prewar identification with Neville 
Chamberlain's appeasement. Although he remains the No. 2 
man in the party, Butler may well be too old for the job the 
next time the Tories come to choose a new Prime Minister, 
and there is considerable question whether Macmillan will 
give him the job he wants now: Foreign Secretary. 

lain Norman Macleod, 45, Minister of Labor. Neither 
wealthy nor of aristocratic background, affable, bright-eyed 
Iain Macleod is believed by Tory leaders to have a special 
knack for reflecting the opinions of the middle class, added 
considerably to his political luster by correctly insisting that 
last week's election should be fought on domestic ec6nomic 
issues. An instinctive political animal, Macleod has been am- 
bitiously reading up on Colonial Office policies and problems, 
but Macmillan may well decide he is still needed in the 
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Labor Ministry to cope with Britain’s unions. Either way, 
his name is at the top of just about everybody’s list of future 
Tory Prime Ministers. 

Derick Heathcoat Amory, 59, Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, A tall, angular bachelor who has served ably in several 
ministries (Pensions, Board of Trade, Agriculture), Heathcoat 
(pronounced hethcut ) Amory never appears to seek power, but 
is ready and willing when it is thrust upon him. Many British 
pols believe that he will eventually make his muted, diffident 
way to the Prime Ministry itself, but his age, even more than 
Rab Butler's, is against him. For the present he will probably 
keep his job at the Treasury. 

Edward Heath, 43, Chief Tory Whip in the House of 
Commons. The man responsible for the cohesion and discipline 
of Tory M.P.s, quiet, determined Ted Heath performed near 
miracles by his firm but gentle enforcement of party loyalty 
during the Suez crisis. Widely considered the personification of 
Tory good sense and good manners, he is likely to be rewarded 
with a Cabinet post—perhaps the Ministry of Labor, if Iain 
Macleod moves on. 
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1945 victory over Winston Churchill. 
Said Labor's “Nye” Bevan: “I have seen 
the squint in | Macmillan’s] soul.” Mac- 
millan himself. harking back to an old 
description of Hugh Gaitskell as “a desic- 
cated calculating machine.” gleefully 
cracked: “I still think he is rather desic- 
cated, but his reputation as a calculator 
is gone with the wind. His promises are 
the gambler’s last throw.” “There have 
been a number of personal attacks on 
me,” said Gaitskell, “but I don't com- 
plain.” “I complain,’ Mrs. Gaitskell piped 
up. In his best parade-ground manner, 
Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery, no 
candidate but deep in the battle, barked: 
“Anybody who votes Labor should be 
locked up in a lunatic asylum.” 

"I'm All Right, Jack."" Whether all 
this slanging had changed any votes was 
highly questionable. What clearly had 
swung the election to the Tories, as able 
Young Tory Labor Minister Iain Mac- 
leod had shrewdly predicted, was the 
growing stake in society possessed by 
Britain’s “new men of property’—car- 
owning, house-owning young workingmen 
whose fathers had never been able to save 
a shilling but who themselves were apt to 











have a comfortable nest egg in the local 
Building Society. 

In the warm, sunlit autumn of 1959, 
Britons could unreservedly agree upon 
one proposition: never had so many of 
them had so much, with so few misgivings. 
The careless shrug of prosperity provided 
the title for Britain's current movie hit, 
I’m All Right, Jack. New restaurants and 
coffee bars, supermarkets and service sta- 
tions were mushrooming in cities; in sub- 
urban subdivisions, new houses priced 
from $6,000 to $12,000 often sold before 
the foundations were laid. In offices and 
factories, bulletin boards were gay with 
postcards from vacationing workers in 
Rome, Majorca, the Costa Brava. 

Above all, Britain seemed to be a na- 
tion of wheels: helmeted couples on motor 
scooters, farmers’ wives on motor bikes, 
families wedged like chocolates in baby 
cars. In eight years of Tory rule the num- 
ber of car owners in Britain had doubled; 
there is now a car for every 34 families v. 
one for every seven families in rg51. Pur- 
chases of electrical appliances are up by a 
third, furniture by a fifth, largely financed 
on the “never-never,” as Britons call the 
installment plan. 


















Off to the Midlands. Good times, 
piled atop the welfare state, have created 
a British social revolution of dimensions 
hardly foreseeable even five years ago. In 
thousands of new municipal housing es- 
tates, streets are jammed with parked 
cars; there are few garages, because build- 
ers never guessed that so many low-income 
renters could be car owners. Refrigerators 
and washing machines—luxuries reserved 
for the few when Labor last held power 
in 1951—are now commonplace in work- 
ers’ homes despite a steep purchase tax. 
TV aerials, ten times as many as in 1951, 
march out over green farmlands where 
only a few years ago laborers’ cottages 
were lighted with oil lamps. 

Another facet of the new Britain is its 
increased social mobility. The slum dwell- 
ers of London’s grimiest streets are mov- 
ing in thousands to “new towns” in the 
countryside and to jobs in newly built 
chemical and plastic plants near by. In 
South Wales, where coalpit closings evoke 
bitter memories of post-World War I soup 
kitchens, Laborites now complain: “Our 
boys are going to the Midlands.” And it 
was among the humming steel mills and 
automobile factories of the Midlands that 














John Boyd-Carpenter, 51, Minister of Pensions. Grandson 
of the “silvertongued” Bishop of Ripon who was Queen Vic- 
toria’s favorite preacher, Boyd-Carpenter is an effective verbal 
duelist in the House of Commons, a stickler for detail, and a 
vigorous administrator who is likely to get any particularly 
tough chore facing the Macmillan administration. 

Reginald Maudling, 42, Paymaster General. The youngest 
member of the Cabinet and the man who managed Britain's 
luckless attempt to set up a Europe-wide Free Trade Area, 
Maudling is unflappable and a persuasive speaker, with the gift 
of making complex topics sound both interesting and simple. 
But he is regarded by many as incurably lazy—a flaw that 
limits his hopes. He is discussed for appointment as President 
of the Board of Trade, or for the proposed Ministry of Science. 

Sir Edward Boyle, 36, Parliamentary Secretary to the Min- 
istry of Education. A mercurial, quick-witted bachelor who 
resigned from the government in 1956 over Suez, burly, loose- 
limbed Sir Edward Boyle was invited back when Macmillan 
became Prime Minister. Though not clearly in line for a top 
post, he is a man to watch. 

Lord Hailsham, 52, Conservative Party chairman and 
Lord President of the Council. A reluctant nobleman who tried 
to renounce his viscountcy when he fell heir to it in 1950, 
peppery Lord Hailsham was First Lord of the Admiralty at 
the time of Suez. As party chairman he has done a good deal 
of clowning and flailing about to win publicity, came under 
heavy fire early last week when jittery Tories decided that 
Labor was profiting from his slapdash tactics. Now his stock 
has jumped as sharply as the price of steel shares, but chances 
are that he will insist on returning to the law. 
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Duncan Sandys, 51, Minister of Defense. Married to 
but separated from—Sir Winston Churchill's daughter Diana, 
Duncan Sandys has put his name and imprint on Britain's 
policy of concentrating on nuclear power while reducing con- 
ventional armament, is not loved by the generals, One of the 
question marks in a new Macmillan Cabinet, Sandys may be 
moved upstairs without a corresponding increase in power. 

Selwyn Lloyd, 55, Foreign Secretary. Charged with the 
task of justifying the Suez invasion to the world and, harder 
yet, to the House of Commons, Lloyd has been haunted ever 
since by rumors that he is about to retire or be tossed bodily 
out of office. Often awkward in public, Lloyd is skilled in 
private negotiations and unhesitatingly loyal to Macmillan, 
who likes to keep foreign-policymaking in his own hands. 
Though not slated for promotion, Lloyd seems certain to remain 
Foreign Secretary—at least for the next six months or so. 

Alan Lennox-Boyd, 54, Colonial Secretary. Under heavy 
Labor attack for his defense of colonial misadventures in 
Africa (the Hola prison murders in Kenya; the police excesses 
in Nyasaland when 51 Africans were slain), strapping, sophis- 
ticated Alan Lennox-Boyd has hinted that he may retire from 
politics and help his Guiness in-laws run their breweries. It 
is unlikely that Tory leaders will try to change his mind. 

Sir David Eccles, 55, President of the Board of Trade. 
One of the bright young men who helped revitalize the Tory 
Party after its crushing defeat in 1945, handsome Sir David 
Eccles has a penchant for putting his foot in his mouth, has 
lost stature as his responsibilities increased. The most he can 
reasonably expect in the new Macmillan government: an inde- 
terminate stay in his present job. 
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the laboring man of property led the big- 
gest swing to the Tories. 

The Successful Greek. Such a pano- 
rama of peace and prosperity was a far 
cry from the bitter confusion that Mac- 
millan inherited from Sir Anthony Eden 
in the aftermath of the Suez invasion less 
than three years ago. Not since Winston 
Churchill took office as German armies 
poured across Western Europe had a Brit- 
ish Prime Minister gone to Downing Street 
under more unhappy circumstances. Un- 
employment was rising at home, living 
costs were rocketing toward record heights, 
the pound faltered as gold and dollar re- 
serves plunged to a five-year low. Inter- 
nationally, Britain’s prestige was at its 
lowest ebb in modern history. The U.S. 
had publicly repudiated Britain, the alli- 
ance was strained, President Eisenhower 
had quietly refused to invite Eden and his 
ministers to Washington. The Common- 
wealth itself, led by India and Canada, 
had condemned Britain's act of violence. 

Moving into 10 Downing Street, Mac- 
millan (who still proclaims, “I believe his- 
tory will prove us right over Suez’’) post- 
ed a line from The Gondoliers on an office 
door: “Calm cool deliberation disentangles 
every knot.” Detached, confident, unflap- 
pable, the new Prime Minister promptly 
began to operate on the premise that a 
cardinal point of British foreign policy 
nowadays is the amount of influence it can 
exert over U.S. foreign policy. Back in 
World War II, sent to North Africa on 
his first ministerial assignment by Win- 
ston Churchill, Macmillan had already ac- 
cepted the inevitable British transition 
from senior to junior partner in the At- 
lantic alliance. “Never forget,” he pep- 
talked junior British officers at Eisen- 
hower’s North African headquarters, “that 
we are the Greeks in their Roman em- 
pire.’ Within five months after Suez, the 
Prime Minister with the proud Tory look 
was making the most of his wartime 
friendship with Ike, and of his own Ameri- 
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can blood (his mother was Helen Belles 
of Spencer, Ind.), to re-establish the alli- 
ance in a meeting with Ike in Bermuda. 
The U.S. rift mended, Macmillan set 
out to repair his Commonwealth fences 
with a Far Eastern tour, astonished every- 
body by getting on splendidly with Nehru. 
(“I wonder if the Romans ever visited 
Britain after they left,” asked History 
Buff Macmillan at Delhi.) And last Feb- 
ruary, sporting a preposterous white astra- 
khan hat, he flew off to Moscow. There 
was derision, anger and waspish comment 


* Wide-angle lens view from St. Paul's Cathedral 
At left, City Planning Officer H. Anthony Mealand 
with umbrella 
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Never such successful humiliation. 
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in Western capitals when he returned to 
London after a series of public humilia- 
tions from Nikita Khrushchev, to an- 
nounce insouciantly that he favored a 
whole series of East-West summit meet- 
ings. Last week, with the West busily en- 
gaged in preparations to go to the summit 
with Khrushchev, he looked a good deal 
more realistic. So far, Harold Macmillan 
has been a pretty successful Greek. 

The Deflationist. To stop the deadly 
inflationary drift he faced on Britain’s 
domestic front, Macmillan was ready to 
take bold risks. Clamping a tight credit 
pinch on the business economy, he forced 
the bank rate up to 7%, the highest level 
in 37 years. These daringly deflationary 
tactics brought on the heaviest unemploy- 
ment Britain had known since World War 
II, and cost Macmillan’s Tories by-elec- 
tion after by-election, but they effectively 
stalled the trade unions’ drive for the 
annual round of handsome wage boosts. 

By last spring Macmillan’s stern eco- 
nomic medicine was beginning to show 
results. When Labor M.P.s noisily de- 
manded a debate on unemployment, Iain 
Macleod was able to drive them to cover 
by producing figures showing that the 
number of jobless had shrunk to 1.9% of 
Britain’s labor force. Since then, Britain’s 
prices have remained steady, and the 
pound holds firm despite the fact that 
London's bank rate is now down to 4%. 
British industrial production has been ris- 
ing steadily since April, is expected to top 
last year’s levels by 5% or 6%, and Brit- 
ish exports are also up 6% over 1958. 

The Silver Spoon. Despite the dra- 
matic revolution he has worked in Brit- 
ain’s economic fortunes, Harold Macmil- 
lan is still not every Englishman’s cup of 
tea. Though he assiduously keeps alive the 
memory of his grandfather, a Scottish 
tenant farmer who in 1843 walked penni- 
less into London, there to found the pub- 
lishing house of Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 
Harold Macmillan himself was born with 
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The New England Clam Chowder 


that’s so good it's even 
popular in Manhattan 


....and so fresh 


youll swear the 
clams were dug 
this morning : 7 


Surprising how worked up 
people can get about food. 
} A handful of New Eng- 
FESS land legislators once tried 
to make it a felony to 
put tomatoes in clam chowder. Man- 
hattanites, on the other hand, wouldn't 
have their chowder any other way. 

But folks who really know their 
clams happily swallow all differences 
when they sample the luxurious flavor 
of Campbell’s New England Style Fro- 
zen Clam Chowder. 

Campbell’s Way With Clams 
We begin with young, tender clams, so 
fresh they still have a suggestion of 
salt spray in their flavor. We cut them 
into succulent, bite-size chunks, then 












New England Style Clam Chowder, frozen by Campbell's to lock in its 
sea-fresh flavor for chowder lovers everywhere 


z tk 5 alan | blend a chowder like this. Now Campbell’s 
simmer them slowly in an elegant blen brings it to you for only about 18¢ a 


of milk, potatoes, rich cream, and big bowl. Campbell’s Frozen New 
butter . +. with just the right amount England Style Clam Chowder . . . look 
of onion and special seasonings. in your grocer’s freezer for the red and 
When our chefs give the signal, we white can. 

rush this superb chowder right to the 
freezer—the only way to capture all 
its delicate flavor for chowder lovers 
everywhere. 


Cape Cod Chowder. In 
saucepan, combine | can 
Campbell's Frozen Clam 
Chowder, 1 soup can milk, 
2 tbsp. chopped parsley, 
\% tsp. thyme. Cover; heat 
until soup is thawed; stir Clam-n-Cheese Dip. (Prepare 2 hours 
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: now and then. Add | cup before se z.) Tl . y 
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In the finest seafood restaurants, you diced cooked or canned — Frozen Clam Chowder thoroughly. Gradu 
would probably pay up to a dollar for lobster or crab; simmer a ally blend soup with a softened 8-0z. pkg 
few min. 3 servings. cream cheese; beat just until smooth with 





a rotary beater. Blend in 2 thap. chopped 
onion and | tap. lemon juice, Chill. Makes 


i about 2 cups. 
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a silver spoon in his mouth. Endowed with 
the best upper-class English education 
(Eton and Oxford), he served as a com- 
pany officer with the elite Grenadier 
Guards during World War I—in which he 
was three times wounded. Soon after the 
war he married Lady Dorothy Cavendish, 
daughter of the Duke of Devonshire, 
thereby acquired bonds with most of 
England’s remaining great Tory families. 

With his country-squire manner, his 
tweedy attire, and his speech so casual and 
so polished as to invite suspicion that it 
has been rehearsed, Macmillan sometimes 
reminds his countrymen of Walter Sav- 
age Landor’s lines: “I strove with none, 
for none was worth my strife.” Even 
a Tory sympathizer, watching Macmillan 
on television a fortnight ago, found him- 
self “suddenly and strangely aware of an 
awful feeling of class consciousness.’ But 
those who have listened to and watched 
Macmillan longest remain unimpressed by 
such nuances, remember instead that he is 
a shrewd business executive and, above 
all, a supreme politician. 

The Clubman. Unlike the moody, ill 
and meddling Eden, Macmillan gets the 
best out of his ministers and civil servants 
by keeping hands off their departments, 
taking pains to parcel out praise for good 
jobs, but not so profusely that the coin is 
devalued, An early riser, he tackles state 
papers as early as 6 a.m., works with such 
dispatch that seven secretaries, arriving at 
10, find their in-boxes stuffed with docu- 
ments, some inscribed with marginal notes 
in red ink, others with summaries of the 
Prime Minister's views or orders. “Things 
are never on top of him; he is on top of 
them,” said one secretary. 

Suave in a large crowd, shy in a small 
one, Macmillan is really at home only in 
the professional, forensic atmosphere of 
the House of Commons, in the tweedy 
domesticity of his Sussex country place, 
or in the intimate company of a few Es- 
tablishment friends. He is a member of 
seven clubs, including those exclusive ri- 
vals, The Club and The Other Club. The 
night Dwight Eisenhower _ telephoned 
about the Lebanon-Jordan crisis last year, 
Macmillan was finally tracked down at 
the Buck's Club, a tight little islet of du- 
cal, military and shooting types. It is in 
such exclusive places, where he can put 
his long legs up with an after-dinner 
brandy, that Macmillan—like Palmerston, 
Melbourne and Asquith before him—talks 
out the ideas by which Britain is going to 
be governed in the next five years. 

Division of Labor? With the mandate 
he now has, Macmillan is not likely to 
feel timid about making whatever changes 
he wants in his new Cabinet (see box). 
But the most sweeping political changes 
produced by last week’s election are like- 
ly to be in the Labor Party. For Labor, 
Macmillan’s triumph was a defeat so harsh 
and decisive that it posed a real question 
as to whether the party could survive in 
its present form. Hard as Hugh Gaitskell 
had fought to moderate the dated dogmas 
of socialism, the Labor Party had not been 
able to shake off the unpopular name of 
nationalization, the unhappy memory of 
postwar austerity or the unforgiving 
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Chained to a memory. 


fetters of narrow trade union interests. 

“We still represent nearly half the na- 
tion,” cried Gaitskell doggedly after the 
election. “We shall attack again and again 
until we win.”’ This was brave talk, but if 
Hugh Gaitskell continued to pursue his 
policy of moderation, he would run a real 
risk of driving Labor's doctrinaire left 
wing into secession from the party. Al- 
ready Aneurin Bevan, onetime leader of 
the Labor left wing, was ominously pro- 
claiming: “‘We lost because our policy 
measured up too closely to Macmillan’s. 
Now there will be some changes.” What 
Bevan did not seem to appreciate was 
that if the changes consisted of a return 
to that oldtime socialist religion, Labor’s 
chances of winning any British election 
in the foreseeable future would plummet 
still further. 

The Mountaineer. For Washington, 
Macmillan’s victory was unalloyed good 
news; U.S. officials had not been looking 
forward to bickering with Nye Bevan, 
Labor's candidate for Foreign Secretary, 
over recognition of Red China or Central 
European disengagement. And they found 
no cause for dismay in the fact that Mac- 
millan’s eyes were evidently fixed as in- 
tently as ever on the summit. (“He's a 
bug on it,” said one British official.) Op- 
timistically, Washington took the view 
that now Dwight Eisenhower was assured 
of a strong partner within the Atlantic 
alliance to help carry through his effort 
to relax East-West tensions. 

For Britain the decisive election ver- 
dict ended, for all practical purposes, the 
threat of renationalization of the steel in- 
dustry, and opened the way for a new 
flow of capital into the United Kingdom, 
already the No. 1 country in Europe for 
U.S. investment. The Tory sweep also 
cleared the decks for the economic expan- 
sion that will have to come if Britain, 
whose strength derives from trade, is to re- 
gain from Germany its place as the world’s 
second trading nation, Next spring's budg- 





et is apt to include a modest income-tax 
cut and other fiscal relaxations that will 
enable businessmen to boost output. 

No less important to Britain’s future, 
however, are such social goals as the Tory 
program to step up slum clearance and 
rehouse a million more Britons by 1965. 
For Harold Macmillan, such programs are 
both ethical and practical imperatives. As 
he sees it, the guiding principle of Tory 
democracy must be that laid down by his 
favorite predecessor, Benjamin Disraeli: 
“To elevate the condition of the people.” 
It is by elevating the condition of the peo- 
ple that Macmillan has led the British 
electorate steadily away from the sterile 
socialist doctrines that once threatened 
to emasculate the free economy that is 
Britain’s best hope for the future. In an 
electorate whose workers have become 
middle-class, said Macmillan in a TV vic- 
tory speech last week, “the class war is 
obsolete.” Then, with that faintly supe- 
rior smile, he added: ““Nowadays it is un- 
grammatical but true to say that ‘us’ are 
‘they’ and ‘they’ are ‘us.’ ” 


WEST GERMANY 


Mercedes on the Range 

It was straight, stock-in-trade western 
fare. From all over the courtroom, angry 
cattlemen glowered at the captured rus- 
tler. And the rustler himself, a bull-necked 
hombre who liked heavy gambling and 
fancy women, was perfectly cast. All that 
marred the illusion was the scene of the 
trial—not Dodge City but Diisseldorf— 
and the repeated references to the rus- 
tler’s favorite steed: a Mercedes 300 
limousine. 

On the face of the evidence, it was 
hard to see why Master Butcher Albert 
Roden, 50, chief defendant in last week's 
trial of “the King of German Cattle 
Thieves,” had ever turned to rustling at 
all. For years, his butcher shop on Diissel- 
dori’s Rethelstrasse, manned by his two 
sons and his bleached-blonde wife, Anna, 
had been grossing $2,000 a week. But as 
the trial progressed, a painfully familiar 
story emerged: in 1951 on a jaunt to 
nearby Bad Neuenahr Casino, Roden 
caught the roulette bug, began to drop as 
much as $1,200 at a session. The follow- 
ing year, when tax inspectors handed him 
a bill for nearly $8,000 in back taxes, 
Roden, unable to pay, remembered the 
dying days of World War I, when he 
kept his retreating Wehrmacht unit in 
meat by slaughtering cattle in the open 
fields of East Prussia. With Ewald Misch- 
ker, 48, a Diisseldorf stockyard worker, 
as his accomplice, Roden began to prey 
on the North German range. 

The Gunman. Cruising the Au/obahnen 
by daylight in Roden’s Mercedes, the 
butcher and his sidekick spotted likely 





herds of beef cattle grazing near the 
highways. Returning by night, Roden 
would cover his well-cut suit with a 


butcher's apron, work a steer or heifer 
out of the herd, and stun it with an 
air-gun slug. Then, slaughtering and quar- 
tering the animal in less than half an 
hour, Roden would stow his kill in the 
trunk and back seat of the Mercedes 
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See “FORD STARTIME?” in living color Tuesdays on NBC 


Introducing a wonderful new world of savings 
in the new-size 1960 Ford 





Ford Falcon: easiest car in the world to own 





Look at the price tag for big news! For all its big- 
car comfort, styling and power, the Falcon delivers 
for less than many imported economy cars. 


Honest-to-goodness six-passenger comfort, Plenty of 


room for six... and all their luggage! 


New 6-cylinder engine ...up front for greater safety 
and stability. A brand-new power plant specifically 
designed to power the Falcon over America’s hills 
and highways with “big car” performance and safety 


World's most experienced new car. The Falcon was 
proven over every mile of numbered Federal High- 
way in Experience Run, U.S.A., a grueling demon- 


stration climaxing Ford's 3 years and 3 million miles 
of testing and development. 


Up to 30 miles a gallon on regular gas. Experience 
Run, U.S.A., proved the Falcon’s exceptional gas 
mileage and oil economy. 


Made in U.S.A... . serviced everywhere. The 
Falcon is a product of Dearborn, Michigan, automo- 
tive capital of the world. Every part of the Falcon 
has been designed for maximum durability and de- 
pendable performance. Falcon service is available 
at over 7,000 Ford Dealers across the country. 
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FORD BUILDS THE WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFULLY PROPORTIONED CARS 


eas | FORD —The Finest Fords of aLifetime Bed ALCON-—The Now-Size Ford Boar unversieo The World's Most Wanted Car 











Ice-cold Coca-Cola helps you or the people who work for you be really refreshed ...be more efficient, 


more alert. Only sparkling Coca-Cola has that cheerful lift, that cold crisp taste that so deeply satisfies 


on the job 


and race back to Diisseldorf. There in 
the morning, he offered his customers 
fresh cuts of beef, complete with faked, 
blue government-inspection stamps. 

Though Roden paid off his tax debts 
within a year, he could not quit. For 
more than six years he averaged a raid 
a week, stealing in all some 400 cattle, 
worth $90,000. Even after giving Misch- 
ker his cut, Roden had enough left over 
to finance his roulette losses and to set up 
a beauty parlor for his girl friend, Widow 
Irmgard Wakulenko, 38. 

Farewell, Old Pal. Early last year, 
Mischker began to harp uneasily on an 
old German proverb: “The pitcher goes 
to the well until it breaks.” To replace 
Mischker, the insatiable Roden enlisted 
his 22-year-old son Jiirgen, but on Jiir- 
gen’s second night out with Father, a 
motorcycle cop, suspicious at the sight of 
so young a man driving so expensive a 
car, came over to investigate and spotted 
the beef in the back seat. With the 
pitcher plainly broken at last, Roden 
confessed all, and last week, as his trial 
wound to a close, he was clearly headed 
for the kindest fate a rustler can expect: 
a long stretch in prison. Worse yet, as 
part of his punishment, the state prose- 
cutor was demanding confiscation of Rus- 
tler Roden’s trusty Mercedes. 


IRAQ 
Shots in the Street 


Only a few weeks before, Iraq’s Pre- 
mier Abdel Karim Kassem had been the 
nation’s idol, but now the mention of his 
name drew sneers as well as applause from 
Baghdad crowds. As his tan Chevrolet sta- 
tion wagon rolled past the coffee shops on 
teeming Rashid Street, some coffee drink- 
ers propped their legs on the café tables 
to show Kassem the soles of their feet-—an 
Arab gesture of contempt. Demonstra- 
tors protesting last month’s execution of 
13 popular Iraqi army officers (Time, 
Sept. 28) even dared to chant: “Allah is 
great, Kassem is crazy.” In the sultry heat 
of Baghdad, many an old Mideast hand 
could smell trouble. 

It came one evening last week with the 
suddenness of lightning as Kassem’s car 
took him along the accustomed route 
through Rashid Street. As usual, little 
knots of surprised pedestrians stopped to 
wave or cheer, and some trotted in the 
dusty street hoping for a peek at the 
“sole leader.” Then, from the sidewalk, a 
small group of grim men stepped toward 
the car and opened fire with a deafening 
clatter. A youth broke out of the startled 
crowd to hurl himself in front of Kassem 
as a shield, and a taxi driver rammed 
his cab between Kassem’s station wagon 
and the gunmen. But it was too late; Kas- 
sem’s driver lay dead, and the Premier 
himself was reeling and bloodied, his hand 
ripped by one submachine gun slug, his 
arm shattered by two more. He had es- 
caped death by inches. 

The Swarthy One. Before the dust set- 
tled, the assailants had melted into the 
crowd and vanished with a practiced fi- 
nesse that befitted their leader, a swarthy 
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professional assassin who has been killing 
for hire for more than 20 years. A shadowy 
Palestinian once employed by the Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, Kassem’s would-be 
killer, who is well known to the police, 
counts among his coups the shooting of an 
Arab sheik who had agreed to sell land to 
Jews and the murder of a British official 
on the steps of a church in Nazareth. 
Barred from several Arab countries in- 
cluding Iraq, he reportedly slipped in 
from Syria as scores of other terrorists 
have been doing in recent months, and 
just as efficiently made his getaway. 

In Cairo, Gamal Abdel Nasser was 
quick to raise his hands in horror at the 
news of the attack on Kassem (“I am 
against all this terror and killing”), but 
many guessed that he was just making a 





Larry Burrows 


KASsSEM 
At times, soles for the sole. 


show of propriety. The United Arab Re- 
public’s campaign to topple Kassem has 
reached a screaming crescendo; fortnight 
ago Syria’s tough Interior Minister, Colo- 
nel Abdel Hamid Serraj, presided at a 
clandestine meeting in the Syrian town 
of El Haseke with anti-Kassem Iraqi 
army officers to discuss plans for Iraq’s 
leadership should Kassem be overthrown. 
When the meeting was over, Serraj flew 
off to Cairo immediately to report to 
Nasser. 

Curse of Allah. Cairo’s Al Akhbar pre- 
dicted that “Iraq is on the threshold of 
new massacres in which Kassem and the 
Communists will rid themselves of all na- 
tionalist elements,” and, for once, its 
charges may have solid foundation. As 
thousands gathered outside the hospital 
where Kassem was recuperating, the “sole 
leader” spoke to the nation from his bed: 
“The curse of Allah will be on the traitors 
and the unjust who are seeking personal 
gain and serving the interests of imperial- 
ism...” With this guidance, /ttihad al 
Shaab, mouthpiece of Iraq’s Communists, 
promptly pointed the finger of blame at 


“American and British imperialists .. . 
and the United Arab Republic.” 

First results of the shooting were the 
arrest of hundreds of Iraqis, the establish- 
ment of military and police blockades 
throughout Baghdad and the imposition 
of a dusk-to-dawn curfew on the city. Air- 
line flights were canceled and international 
telephone and telegraph connections cut 
as the search for the gunmen continued. 
From Peking, Colonel Fadhil Mahdawi, 
the hated, Red-lining head of Baghdad's 
notorious People’s Court, announced that 
he was returning home immediately—an- 
other indication that a new wave of execu- 
tions could be expected. 

All this could only weaken further the 
crumbling foundations of Kassem’ 
strength. Already, some of the army’ 
senior officers have turned against Kas- 
sem, and most moderate political ele- 
ments have also joined the opposition. 
Virtually the only organized support left 
to Kassem comes from the Communists, 
who hope to pick up the pieces when and 
if he falls. 
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CENTO 
The Baghdad-less Pact 


As the limousines rolled up, one after 
another, the honor guard posted before 
Washington's vast, columned Interdepart- 
mental Auditorium repeatedly sprang to 
attention. Inside the hushed hall a loud- 
speaker announced each arrival: Premier 
Manouchehr Eghbal of Iran, Premier Ad- 
nan Menderes of Turkey, Foreign Min- 
ister Manzur Qadir of Pakistan, British 
Ambassador to the U.S. Sir Harold Caccia. 
With all due pomp, the U.S. last week 
was playing host to the semiannual Min- 
isterial Council of CENTO, the Baghdad- 
less Baghdad Pact. 

As it often does, pomp concealed a 
certain lack of substance. When revolu- 
tionary Iraq walked out of the Baghdad 
Pact last March, the remaining members 
along the strategic Northern Tier of the 
Middle East—Turkey, Iran and Pakistan 
—were badly shaken. To reassure them, 
the U.S. hastily signed bilateral defense 
treaties with each. (Unlike Britain, which 
is a full partner, the U.S. has consistently 
refused formal membership in the pact 
for fear of stirring up new resentment in 
India, Israel and most of the Arab states.) 
With this encouragement, the pact mem- 
bers moved their headquarters from Bagh- 
dad to Ankara, and rustled up a new 
name: the Central Treaty Organization. 

A Matter of Muscle. But even in its 
new guise, the pact retained many of its 
old weaknesses. Though it has to its 
credit the improvement of transport and 
communications lines between its Middle 
Eastern members, CENTO still has no 
unified military command; the real mus- 
cle guarding the Northern Tier is sup- 
plied by the bilateral U.S. treaties. And 
CENTO still has a soft spot in Iran, 
where Russian pressure alternates between 
threats and blandishments in an effort 
to force Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi 
into the neutralist path. 

At the Washington meeting, Pakistan’s 
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M.O.A. Baig, CENTO’s secretary-general, 
insisted: “Iran is not, repeat not, in a 
shaky position.” But CENTO and the 
U.S. were sufficiently concerned so that 
late in the week Dwight Eisenhower is- 
sued an unusual statement stressing “the 
gravity with which the U.S. would view a 
threat to the territorial integrity or politi- 
cal independence of Iran.” 

Limited Underwriter. In what has be- 
come something close to a CENTO ritual, 
Pakistan's Qadir at last week’s session 
urged the U.S. to abandon the fiction 
that it is not a full member of the pact, 
and Iran’s Eghbal outspokenly demanded 
more U.S. and British aid. But the U.S. 
had already pumped $470 million into 
CENTO's three Middle Eastern members 
in fiscal 1959. “Clearly, the U.S. cannot 
underwrite all CENTO economic pro- 
jects,” said Secretary of State Christian 
Herter. Imperfect as CENTO may be, 
however, the U.S. could not abandon it 
without shaking the free world’s strategic 
position in the Middle East, and Herter 
also made it plain that he was aware of 
that. Said he: “CENTO will continue to 
enjoy strong U.S. support.” 





INDIA 
The Disenchanted 


The lofty tone and the customary ap- 
peal to moderation were both still there, 
but beneath the bland surface last week 
the voice of India seemed almost stern. 

At the U.N., India’s V. K. Krishna 
Menon declared that while his govern- 
ment would be only too happy to ne- 
gotiate its border dispute with Red China, 
it would do so only after Communist 
troops had been withdrawn from Indian 
territory. In New Delhi, Prime Minister 
Nehru spent the week consulting other na- 
tions that are also at odds with Peking. 
The ambassadors from Yugoslavia, a 
country with an old grudge against Red 
China, and from the United Arab Repub- 
lic, whose grudge is new, both called on 
Nehru. Finally, Burma’s Prime Minister 
Ne Win flew in. “General Ne Win’s call,” 
said the Hindustan Times, *‘signifies more 
than a courtesy visit. Burma, no less than 
India, is menaced by Chinese aggression 
along its border.” 
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Fresh from a trip to Cairo and Ka- 
rachi, Ne Win was able to fill Nehru in on 
some of the latest developments within 
the widening circle of the disenchanted: 
the U.A.R.’s Nasser was furious over Com- 
munist China’s support of the Syrian 
Communist Party and its vocal admiration 
for Iraq’s Premier Kassem; Pakistan was 
fuming over a set of Chinese maps show- 
ing some 6,000 square miles of Pakistani 
territory as part of China. As for Burma, 
only three years ago Peking had piously 
assured the Burmese government that 
there would never be any question about 
the Burma-China border. But Chinese 
maps still claimed huge chunks of north- 
ern Burma, and Chinese squatters were 
beginning to settle there. 

On his own behalf, Nehru had already 
sent off an indignant letter to Peking ac- 
cusing the Communists of stationing their 
troops inside India from Shipki Pass on 
the Tibetan border to the North-East 
Frontier Agency (see map). Last week he 
got back a blandly conciliatory note from 
Red Chinese Premier Chou En-lai saying 
that the two countries’ differences were 
nothing more than “an episode in our 


age-old friendship.” But this time Nehru 
refused to be mollified. Most courteous, 
said he of the note, but any further Chi- 
nese aggression against India “will cer- 
tainly be fully resisted.” Added the Hin- 
dustan Times: “If another Bandung Con- 
ference were held today, it would be a 
conference of Asian and African countries 
to consider common action against Han 
[Chinese] expansionism.” 


LAOS 
Under Advisement 


In jungle-girt Vientiane last week, the 
U.N. subcommittee set up to investigate 
Communist aggression in Laos was wind- 
ing up its work. This week the members 
of the U.N. team are expected to fly back 
to Manhattan to present their findings to 
the Security Council. 

In their four weeks in Laos, the U.N. 
fact finders had been exposed to ample 
but always indirect evidence that Com- 
munist North Viet Nam was behind the 
attempts to overthrow the pro-Western 


Laotian government of Premier Phoui 
Sananikone. The fact finders had traveled 
to jungle outposts that still bore the 
marks of Communist mortar fragments 
and had interviewed hundreds of refugees 
who had fled the Communists; most con- 
vincing of all, they had examined cap- 
tured weapons and uniforms that clearly 
originated across the border in North 
Viet Nam. But at the last minute, the 
Laotians had decided against presenting 
to the fact finders their “six North Viet- 
namese prisoners.” The reason: the men 
admittedly had not been captured in bat- 
tle but had deserted. 

What of the future? Said a Western 
diplomat: “The Communists have merely 
executed a classic Red maneuver—they 
probed and then recoiled before brisk 
U.N. action. A few months from now 
when things quiet down, they will start 
to probe again.” A possible way to fore- 
stall future Red probes and one that may 
be recommended to the Security Council 
by the fact finders: establishment of a 
permanent U.N. watchdog team in Laos. 


GHANA 
The Way of a P.M. 


Few democratic statesmen have less to 
fear from their parliamentary opposition 
than Ghana's Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah; in Ghana's last general election 
three years ago, Nkrumah’s Convention 
People’s Party won 71 out of 104 par- 
liamentary seats. But U.S.-educated (Lin- 
coln and the University of Pennsylvania) 
Kwame Nkrumah remained unsatisfied, 
ever since has spent much of his time 
working toward the total eradication of 
the opposition. 

In the process, Nkrumah has pulled 
every political trick he knows. He has de- 
ported some critics, jailed others. At least 
nine M.P.s belonging to the opposition 
defected to the C.P.P. when Nkrumah 
made it clear that, unless they did so, no 
government money would be spent in 
their constituencies. And in persuading 
ordinary villagers to see the light, Nkru- 
mah’s government got good service out 
of the Builders’ Brigade—ostensibly a 
kind of Civilian Conservation Corps, but 
actually an army of young toughs in yel- 
low shirts, green trousers and red caps. 

But successful as his methods were, 
Nkrumah still had one powerful voice to 
silence. He turned the heat on Oxford- 
educated Kofi Busia, 46, head of the op- 
position United Party. In his efforts to 
undermine Busia, Nkrumah managed to 
get Busia’s brother deposed as the Para- 
mount Chief of Wenchi, and last June had 
himself installed as the yeferiheni (head) 
of the Wenchi royal family. Finally, 
Nkrumah got his chance to eliminate 
Busia himself when the opposition leader 
announced that he was leaving for a lec- 
ture tour of Europe. The government 
broadly hinted that if Busia ever came 
back, he might be thrown into jail under 
Ghana's egregious Preventive Detention 
Act. Busia took the hint (Tie, July 13), 
decided to stay abroad, and all that was 
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nutrients ever offered in 
a single all-purpose food 
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©1959 by Kellogg Company 


(The ready-to-serve nutrition “booster”) 


One ounce 

gives you the 
nutritive values 
indicated, in all 
these fine foods. 


POLACEN: as much as three ounces 


of broccoli, 


PROTEIN: more than an egg and 


two strips of bacon. 


VITAMIN Be 
(thiamine): as much 
as three ounces of pork. 


VITAMIN Ba THON: 


more than five carrots. 


VITAMIN €; about as 


VITAMIN Be: as much as one ounce of 
meat or fish. 


WHAT IT IS: 
Kellogg’s Concentrate is a great new food 
developed from the grains. It's ready to 
eat—requires no cooking or refrigeration. 
And its tiny flakes, so crisp and good tast- 
ing, contain more concentrated nutrition 
vitamins, protein and minerals—than 
any other single all-purpose food. 


Kellogg's Concentrate is 40% high- 
quality protein. In addition, one ounce 
(only 106 calories) provides the following 
percentages of minimum daily adult re- 
quirements of all these nutrients: 


Vitamin B, (thiamine), 50%; Ribo- 
flavin, 50%; Iron, 50%; Niacin, 
50%; Vitamin C, 50%: Vitamin 
D, 100%; Vitamin B,, 66%: Vita- 
min B,,, 100%; Folacin, 50%; 
Phosphorus, 12%; Calcium, 2%, 
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glass of tomato juice. 


much as a four-ounce 





HOW YOU EAT IT: 
By itself, Kellogge’s Concentrate is, nutri- 
tionally, a satisfying meal. Added to other 
foods, it’s a big nutrition plus. Economical, 
too, because it is so concentrated. 


FOR BREAKFAST: Serve this delicious 
food as a cereal or sprinkle it on your 
other favorite cereals. 


FOR SNACKS: It makes a wonderfully 
light, low-calorie, between-meals snack. 


FOR OTHER FOODS: Kellogg's Concen- 
trate adds nutrition and flavor to prac- 
tically all of your favorites. Sprinkle it 
on casseroles, soups, salads, vegetables or 
desserts. Add it to meat loaves, patties, 
stuffings, pancakes and many other dishes. 


WEIGHT WATCHERS: Eat it with non-fat 
milk to help reduce weight. 








as much as two ounces of beef liver. 


NIACEN: more than three ounces of beefsteak. 


VITAMIN D: a8 much asa 
quart of vitamin D mith, 


KIBOPLAVEN = 
more than four ounces of Cheddar cheese. 


, ,T oT, . 
WHAT IT DOES: 

This new kind of food is high in nutri- 
ents essential to good diet—low in the 
things we ordinarily get plenty of, such 
as fats. 


Kellogg’s Concentrate is an excellent 
general purpose food—a real nutrition 
“booster.” It is especially helpful to those 
who are watching their weight . . . to chil- 
dren and adolescents who have finicky 
appetites ...to women during pregnancy 

.. and to all people who require a high- 
protein diet. 

Pick up a package of new Kellogg's Con- 
centrate at your grocer’s today, We think 
that you will find any number of ways to 
enjoy it. 


KELLOGGS OF BATTLE CREEK 
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Russian SHoprers BuyinG Rapios ON CREDIT 
All this, and toxi pools, too. 


left for Nkrumah to do was to get his 
own stooge elected to Busia’s vacant seat. 

This time Nkrumah added something 
entirely new to his already colorful man- 
ual on how to succeed in African politics. 
As United Party leaders got set for the 
election by taking the precaution of re- 
cruiting some young goons of their own, 
Nkrumah sent out secret orders for the 
Builders’ Brigade to lie low. The result 
was a moral disaster for the U.P.: by the 
time election day came round last week, 
Ghana's uncorrupted, British-trained police 
had been forced to arrest 82 United Party 
toughs, while only seven of the C.P.P.’s 
boys got into trouble. And two C.P.P. 
men—the only martyrs of the whole elec- 
tion—lay dead, the victims of a U.P. 
mob. After that, Nkrumah’s candidate was 
a shoo-in, and the P.M. himself could turn 
to other things. At week’s end he turned 
up before the steering committee of the 
All-African People’s Congress in Accra to 
deliver a stirring anti-colonial address. Its 
theme: no African will ever be really free 
so long as other Africans are not. 


RUSSIA 
Ivan in Creditland 


For years, Soviet economists have in- 
veighed against installment buying as sim- 
ply another hobnail in the capitalist heel 
grinding the faces of the poor. When a 
Western worker lost his job, they de- 
clared, he lost his car, his furniture, even 
the home on which he could no longer 
keep up payments. Last week, in an un- 
abashed about-face, workers all over Rus- 
sia were invited to sign up for the in- 
stallment plan as a wide range of Soviet 
consumer goods were made available on 
credit. 

In Moscow's mammoth GUM depart- 
ment store a plump, blonde secretary 
mooned over a Tula portable sewing ma- 
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chine priced at 1,200 rubles,* finally 
planked down 300 rubles, signed some pa- 
pers and took it with her. In an Izmailovo 
radio store a middle-aged man watched 
the clerk packing an expensive Luxe radio- 
phonograph and said: “I only had to pay 
440 rubles, and we'll have music in our 
home this very night.” Whether cameras 
clocks, accordions, motor scooters, outboard 
motors or silver fox furs, the terms were 
everywhere the same: 20%-25% down, a 
service charge of up to 2%, and the rest 
deducted in six to twelve installments 
from the worker's monthly paycheck. 

For all its novelty, consumer credit 
caused no traffic jam in the stores. Rea- 
son: the hard-to-get goods in greatest 
demand, such as automobiles, refrigerators 
and TV sets, were conspicuously missing 
from the credit list. And lest the Russian 
shopper think that the consumer millen- 
nium is just around the corner, Premier 
Khrushchev, on his way back to Moscow 
from Peking, told a Vladivostok audience 
that the U.S.S.R. has no intention of try- 
ing to equal U.S. automobile output. “We 
will use automobiles more rationally than 
the Americans do,” he said. “We are going 
to establish taxi pools, where people can 
use cars when they need them. Why 
should a man worry about parking space?” 

As even he must have anticipated, Ni- 
kita’s taxi-pool plan evoked no display of 
overwhelming enthusiasm from his sub- 
jects. And for all his usual adroitness, 
Khrushchev dropped a real clanger when 
he sniffed that, in the capitalist U.S., 
“People say: ‘This is a lousy car, but at 
least it is my own.’”’ Parking problem or 
no parking problem, this is a statement 
that most Russians would clearly like to 
be able to make. 
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ITALY 
Battle of the Beach 


In all Europe there is no street quite 
so lively, quite so cosmopolitan or quite 
so zany as Rome’s Via Veneto—the broad, 
tree lined avenue known to Italy’s Ameri- 
can colony as “the Beach.” And for a dec- 
ade past, the heart of the Beach has been 
the polyglot, block-long Caffe Doney. 
There in the soft Roman night, Italians 
and tourists alike sat till the wee hours 
beneath bright sidewalk umbrellas, sipping 
whis apéritifs or coffee, and watching 
the Via Veneto’s endless parade of smart- 
ly dressed girls, pomaded gigolos and 
international celebrities, ranging from 
Brazilian Playboy “Baby” Pignatari to 
Hollywood's Clark Gable. 

Last week for devotees of the Beach 
all around the world, there was earth- 
shaking news: Doney’s was no longer 
unquestioned monarch of the Via Veneto. 
The challenger: the bustling Café de 
Paris, which occupies the sidewalk op- 
posite Doney’s, and for the last few 
months has been looking more and more 
like a winner. 

Chief strategist for the Café de Paris is 
smoothly handsome Manager Nicola di 
Nozzi, 44, who learned his trade in Man- 
hattan’s Quo Vadis restaurant. Di Nozzi’s 
first significant victory over Doney’s was 
gained by capturing the patronage of 
shapely Artist Novella Parigini (Tre, 
Jan. 25, 1954), famed both for her slickly 
painted nudes and for her girl friends 
who wear tight slacks, wild hairdos, and 
exude the sort of animal magnetism that 
draws crowds on the Via Veneto. Another 
Di Nozzi inspiration was the ivory tele- 
phones that Café de Paris waiters plug 
in at the tables. This won the Café de 
Paris the patronage of many of Rome's 
ubiquitous movie agents, one of whom 
cheerily explained: “I can get on the horn 
there if I want to.” 

Bit by bit, Roman nobles began drift- 
ing into the Café de Paris, too, and 
nowadays Principessa Giovanelli, Mar- 
chese Bottini and assorted Orsinis and 
Caracciolos are regularly paged over the 
café’s new loudspeakers. Says a less ex- 
alted Roman who recently abandoned his 
longtime table at Doney’s: “I like Ameri- 
cans. But I like my Roman friends, too. 
And the place to see them is at the Café 
de Paris.” Inevitably, more and more 
Americans in Rome are beginning to take 
the same line, Said one two-week tourist 
“I like to watch strange people, so I 
go to the Café de Paris. Doney’s is 
too touristy.” 

Most ominous shift in the tide of 
battle came not long ago when Director 
Federico (La Strada) Fellini shot a long 
sequence for his new film La Dolce Vita 
in front of the Café de Paris. Last 
year he would have used Doney’s for his 
background. But the management of 
Caffé Doney is not panicking. Surveying 
his tourist-crowded tables last week, a 
Doney manager said disdainfully: “When 
people ask us where the Café de Paris 
is, we tell them.” 
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The over 200 mph, 1200 mile range Beechcraft Bonanza .., 
World's fastest, most popular single-engine business airplane. 





Yes, you! Worth far more 


Whatever you’re worth to your company today, 
you may double that worth tomorrow. How? Simply 
by being more places each week, doing the things 
that only you can do so well. Like thousands of 
other key executives, you can multiply your effective 
hours by cutting down your travel hours—with a 
company-owned 200 mph Beechcraft Bonanza. You 
see these easy-to-fly executive Beechcrafts at every 
airport ... the personalized business transportation 
of top-flight leaders whose time is too valuable to 
waste in unnecessary waiting. For details of how you 
can multiply yourself, write for brochure, “The 
Dollars and Sense of Business Flying.” 


SUPER 18 TWIN-BONANZA BONANZA TRAVEL AIR 


MS 760 JET 


Facts you should know: The 1959 Bonanza is 19 to 
65 mph faster than any other single-engine 4-place 
business plane. You cruise 200 mph at 75% engine 
power. Its 250 hp Continental engine is the first 
with fuel injection, for easier starting, greater speed, 
smoother operation. The only airplane in its class 
licensed in the Utility Category at full gross weight 
1514% stronger than any other. Carries 4, with 
125 Ibs. baggage. Costs as little as 3¢ per seat mile, 
including depreciation, operation, insurance and 
maintenance. Low cost financing and leasing plans. 
Write for details to Public Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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THE REMIS PHERE 





THE AMERICAS 


Bienvenido 

The trim Fokker Friendship turboprop 
that touched down at Washington’s Na- 
tional Airport last week was not as big as 
Nikita Khrushchev’s big TU-114, but the 
welcome accorded its distinguished pas- 
senger was every bit as impressive—and 
considerably more cordial. As Mexico’s 
President Adolfo Lépez Mateos stepped 
out, a thundering 21-gun salute split the 
air; the U.S. Army Band rolled through 
Mexico's national anthem; a 231*man 
honor guard snapped to attention. On the 
red carpet stood Dwight Eisenhower, all 
smiles. “Bienvenido,” said Ike, giving his 
guest a warm Latin-style embrace. 

In response, the chief of a nation that 
the U.S. considers a fully equal Northern 
Hemisphere partner walked to a bank of 
microphones and put relations along the 
Rio Grande in a nutshell. Said Lépez 
Mateos: “No problem exists or can exist 
between our governments capable of weak- 
ening or jeopardizing this friendship.” 

The statement took in much ground, 
but it was so. Compared to the days when 
Brigadier General John J. Pershing chased 
Pancho Villa across northern Mexico, to- 
day’s problems are nothing. The Mexicans 
worry about the effect of cut-rate U.S. 
cotton surplus sales on its worldwide mar- 
kets; some U.S. mining outfits fret over 
Mexican taxes; the sewers of Tijuana 
hamper ocean bathing near San Diego. 
And so it goes, trailing into insignificance. 

Mexico's President came mostly to re- 
pay friendly visits by Ike, brother Milton, 
and Texas Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, 
and the U.S. made sure that he would hit 
all the high spots. On the agenda: a White 
House state dinner, a day with Ike at 
Camp David in Maryland’s Catoctin 
Mountains, a helicopter’s-eye look at Get- 
tysburg, an Ike-guided visit to the Eisen- 
hower farm, dinner with Ike at the White 
House correspondents’ dinner celebrating 
Eisenhower's 69th birthday. From Wash- 
ington, Lépez Mateos planned to go to 
Chicago, New York, the Canadian capital 
of Ottawa and then to Lyndon Johnson's 
Texas ranch on his way home. 

From beginning to end, the theme of 
the trip is the same as the name of his 
airplane. It is also the word emblazoned 
across the press kits Lopez Mateos’ gov- 
ernment passed out to waiting U.S. news- 
men: Amistad—Friendship. 


BRAZIL 
The Rhino Vote 


Four years ago, when the voters of in- 
dustrial Jaboatéo 1,150 miles north of 
Rio, went to the polls to elect new mu- 
nicipal officers, they showed their disgust 
with the incumbent Red-lining regime by 
electing a goat named Fragrant to the city 
council. Last week Sao Paulo (pop. 3,- 
650,000), Brazil’s biggest city, was count- 
ing the votes after an election for city 
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council, and once more the voters had 
turned to a four-legged friend. Top vote- 
getter (100,000) among 540 candidates 
for the 45-seat council: a five-year-old 
female rhinoceros named Cacareco (mean- 
ing rubbish), resident of the Sao Paulo 
zoo, whose only graft is 70 lbs. of vege- 
tables each day. Said one Paulista voter: 
“Better to elect a rhino than an ass.” 
Cacareco got on the ballot through the 
offices of some prankish students who 
printed 200,000 ballots. When the results 
were in, everyone had a theory about the 
landslide. A psychologist proclaimed: 
“The public chose Cacareco as an image 





Mozart 
COUNCILWOMAN-ELEcT CACARECO 


"Better to elect a rhino than an ass." 


of solidarity symbolizing the Sunday fam- 
ily outing to the zoo.” Brazil's politicians 
knew better. Partly, it was pure orneri- 
ness. It was also an expression of anger 
at local officials, who have done nothing 
about the city’s unpaved streets and open 
sewers. And since those officials were 
members of the coalition that elected 
President Juscelino Kubitschek, they also 
took the rap for Brazil's rising prices and 
the shortages of such basic commodities 
as beans and beef. 


CUBA 
Santa & Guano 


Much can be said of Fidel Castro's wild 
schemes, but no one can accuse him of 
lacking imagination. In the high name of 
the revolution last week Castro national- 
ized 1) Cuba's bat guano caves, 2) every 
chicken egg in Havana province and 3) 
Santa Claus, who has gradually become 
the symbo! of Christmas through much of 
Latin America. 

Santa, ruled Castro’s director of culture, 
Vicentina Antufia, is out because he is 


“a recent importation [from the U.S. | 
and foreign to our culture.” From now on 
Cuban children will expect presents from 
the Three Wise Men on January 6, the 
feast of the Epiphany. No cardboard San- 
tas or reindeer will be permitted. “Decora- 
tions must be made of Cuban materials, 
with traditional Cuban scenes,” ruled Se- 
fora Antufa, “and Cuban Christmas cards 
must be used instead of imported ones.” 
Yankee Christmas trees are out; every- 
one will use the good Cuban palm. 
Havana’s egg business became exclu- 
sive property of the National Institute of 
Agrarian Reform (INRA) because Cas- 
tro is upset about overproduction and a 
drastic drop in prices. Farmers must sell 
their eggs at dictated prices to INRA, 
which will hold back part of the crop from 
market. Bat guano is an even more ambi- 
tious INRA undertaking, first sparked by 
Entrepreneur Bud Arvey (son of Chicago 
Democratic Bigwig Jake Arvey), who hit 
Cuba last spring with a plan to join the 
Castro government in a $500,000 partner- 
ship to scrape the guano deposits from 
caves in Pinar del Rio and Matanzas and 
ship it abroad as fertilizer. Castro decid- 
ed that the commodity was much too 
valuable to share. In turning over exclu- 
sive control of bat guano to sprawling 
INRA, Castro noted that INRA Director 
Captain Antonio Nunez Jiménez is an ex- 
pert spelunker, just the man to get in 
there and get the merchandise moving. 


BERMUDA 


Terror on Pleasure Island 

The tiny (20 sq. mi.) pleasure island 
made no secret of its fear. Police rein- 
forcements patrolled the roads day and 
night. At sundown women bolted their 
doors, refused to leave without male es- 
cort. Even in daylight many housewives 
joined in groups for protection; others 
armed themselves with pistols, ammonia 
guns, bottles of acid and carving knives. 
Bermuda had good reason to be scared. 
In the last seven months, three women 
have been murdered by a_ particularly 
vicious sex maniac; a fourth barely es- 
caped. And the killer was still at large. 

One evening last March, Mrs. Gertrude 
Robinson, 71, was attacked and murdered 
in Warwick parish. Four weeks later, a 
second victim, Mrs. Dorothy Pearce, 53, 
was found badly battered in her cottage. 
In July, Spinster Rosaleen Kenny, 53, was 
attacked while she slept but her screams 
frightened the killer away. Finally, fort- 
night ago, a third victim was found, 
mutilated by sharks, floating in the surf 
off Southland beach. She was a pretty, 
brown-haired office secretary named Dor- 
othy Rawlinson, 29, who had arrived 
from London in May and liked to sun- 
bathe alone. In the soft pink sand, the 
cops found a copy of Vicki Baum’s thrill- 
er, Mortgage on Life, a pair of blood- 
spattered shorts and a bathing suit. 

Bermuda’s Criminal Investigation De- 
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At the new Cardinal Mooney High School, Youngstown, Ohio, selected by A.A.S.A. 
for its exhibit of outstanding school designs, Sister Marijane, O. P., says: 





“Modern facilities and up-to-date equipment give these 
boys a better picture of the tomorrow they'll live in.” 


“In our Air-Science course, for instance, we ride with 
jet planes, track rockets into space, follow missiles to a 
target, explore the surface of the moon, look into the 
heart of a wind tunnel. This course is filled with similar 
interesting and important modern-age experiences. Yet, 
without the contemporary facilities this new school 
offers, such a course would be impractical. Without 
up-to-date audio-visual equipment like this Kodak 
Pageant movie projector, such a course would be next 
to impossible.” 

Concern for the future of today’s youngsters must 


entail similar concern for adequate teaching facilities 
and reliable equipment. The Kodak Pageant 16mm 
Sound Projector more than satisfies school standards 
for projectors. You'll see its above-normal picture bril- 
liance in only half-darkened rooms. 

You never need to oil it, never need to keep oiling 
records. Students and teachers can operate it easily 
after one try. 

Your Kodak AV dealer will demonstrate anywhere and 
any time you say. Or write for Bulletin V3-22; no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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Over the years, Black & White has received the 
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SCOTCH wwsay 


acclaim reserved for the leading Scotch 








whisky in America. It’s the big favourite— "Pate res 


because its quality and character 


never change! So sensibly priced, too! 


“BLACK & WHITE 


The Scotch with Character 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. * SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





partment was at a total loss. Some people 
talked of a ‘“‘moon-mad” killer, since all 
four attacks took place snortly before new 
moon. In desperation, Colonial Secretary 
John W. Sykes rushed a call to the FBI 
asking for help. Under U.S. laws the FBI 
could not help without evidence that a 
U.S. citizen was involved. Sykes turned 
to Britain's famed Scotland Yard, which 
sent two of its top men last week. 

If the Yard experts were doing any 
better than the local police, they were 
keeping mum. Said Detective Superin- 
tendent Richard Lewis bravely: “We are 
putting the jigsaw puzzle together.” Ber- 
muda locked its doors and waited in fear 
for the next new moon on October 31. 


CANADA 


Yankee, Come Here! 
“There is nobody we would rather have. 
The Americans fit right in.” So says Cana- 


| da's Citizenship and Immigration Minister 


Ellen Fairclough, and this week her de- 


| partment is backing its sentiments with 








action. Two Canadian information offices 
are opening in Los Angeles and Minneapo- 
lis to supplement existing offices in New 
York and Chicago. Their purpose: to offer 
all help “short of money” to desirable U.S. 
citizens interested in moving to Canada 
on a permanent basis 

Canada wants U.S. immigrants; last 
year’s total of 10,846 puts the U.S. in 
fourth place as a source of new Canadian 
residents, behind Italy, Britain and Ger- 
many. By any standards, the U.S. immi- 
grant has a high quality. The day is over 
when U.S. farmers, homesteaders and ad- 
venturers (50,000 in 1920) hurried north 
to help open a new land. Last year, only 
54 of those admitted were classed as la- 
borers; the new U.S. immigrant is a stable, 
older man, usually with a family and a 
nest egg, who moves to Canada’s densely 
populated areas (in order of 1958 rank: 
Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, Al- 
berta) to provide the goods and services 
needed in a growing nation. Many, with 
capital or experience, are placed in the 
department's highest classification as 
“owners, managers, officials.” 

Some have been moved by their com- 
panies and decided to stay. Others re- 
mained after forming a wartime attach- 
ment for the country and its people. But 
most hope to start small businesses and 
enjoy Canada’s life. The standard of liv- 
ing is slightly lower (just behind the 
U.S.), and many prices are higher, but 
the easy accessibility of fine hunting and 
fishing makes up for a lot. “They figure 
they'll live longer. The rat race isn’t as 
bad as back home,” explains one official. 

Most U.S. immigrants want to keep 
their U.S. citizenship. Under immigration 
policy, Canada does not really mind, but 
hopes for a change of heart. Statistics 
show a small (1,356 last year) but grow- 
ing percentage of Americans taking out 
Canadian citizenship.* 





43 Canadians 
10,211 


+ Immigration the other way: 45,1 
to the U.S. last year; another 
became U.S 


moved 


citizens. 
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—first with jets in the U.S.A., has 64,000,000 passenger miles of pure jet experience between Miami 
and New York. (Boeing 707 jets resume service November 1.) Only National serves so many Florida 
cities...gives you that vacation feeling from the moment you board. National, the airline with the new 
and 39 cities on the Atlantic Seaboard, all Florida, Cuba, the Gulf Coast and 


Texas. Also through-servic ilifornia and Latin America in cooperation with other leading airlines. 


ideas, serves 15 states 














Dodge Dart: 3 great series—Seneca, Pioneer, Phoenix—20 beautiful models, V-8 and 


Make way for the all-new 


A complete new line of economy cars in the low-price field! 


You will know the moment you see it: 
There has never been a car in the low- 
price field like the Dodge Dart. The 
Dart not only looks more solid, it is 
more solidly built. Unlike other low- 
price cars with separate body and 


frame, the Dodge Dart has a one-piece 
welded body. This Unibody is stronger, 
roomier and more comfortable, virtu- 
ally eliminates rattles and rust. The 
Dodge Dart offers many other ad- 


vances: A new Economy Slant 6” 





engine, new Free-Flight Power, new 
Vacuum Door Locks,* Torsion-Aire 
Ride, push-button driving*—all at 
wonderfully low prices that mean you 
can own a Dart—right now! 


*Optional at extra cost 


The Dodge Dart is priced model for 
model with other low-price cars 


DODGE 


SENECA 


CAR 
F 


Fairlane Savoy Biscayne 


PIONEER | Fairlane 500 Belvedere | Bel Air 
PHOENIX 


Galaxie Fury Impala 











'60 Dodge: 2 magnificent series—Matodor and Polara—11 luxurious models 


! Dramatically Different! 





Greatest Dodge ever... 
Big, Solid, Built to Command! 


Now on display is the 1960 line of Dodge cars—and in 
every way, there has never been a Dodge to compare with 
them. So stylish! The lines are sleek and dazzlingly impres- 
sive. So comfortable! Thanks to Unibody, you have room 
to spare, relax on seats as comfortable as vour armehair. 
Such performance! A new D-500 Ram Induction V-8* 


supercharged passing power in the mid speed driving 


fives 


ranges. Actually, there has never been a Dodge that 
offered so many wonderful attributes at such a moderate 


price. That, perhaps, is the most remarkable thing of all! 














Greener pastures 





for Americas second largest telephone system 


Rural America has gone as modern as urban America 


New farm equipment has increased productivity. New home farm 
ought a new and higher standard of living to 





conveniences have br 
our nation’s farmer. 

Take Wisconsin—America’s Dairyland. It's now producing more milk 
with fewer cows, thanks to such modernization. Its homes are bright, 
up-to-date. And as the farm industry boomed, a need for more 


and better communications has grown, too. 








General Telephone has helped to answer these demands in many 
of our country’s farm areas. In Wisconsin, alo for instance, Gen 
e than $30 million during the next few 
ices and facilities 
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General Telephone & Electronics Corp., 730 Third Avenue, New York 1 
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Last June, a well-fabricated girl named 
Madelyn Darrow, 24, better known to 
the sudsy electorate million votes 
cast last year) as Miss Rheingold of 1958, 
wandered onto the courts of the Los An- 
geles Tennis Club hoping to pick up some 
pointers on the game. Last week it devel- 
oped that Madelyn had not only improved 
her racket technique but had also picked 
up her teacher. Her fiancée: famed Ten- 
nistar Pancho Gonzales, 31, who will 
marry her as soon as his California di- 
vorce is final in December. 


TV Impresario Arthur Godfrey, 56 
mending after lung cancer surgery (TIME, 
May 11), popped up in Oklahoma City 
to accept a bronze plaque from the con- 
ventioning Air Traffic Control Associa- 
tion. The award was given in salute to 
Godfrey's frequent airing of problems in 
the plane-filled skies. 
lensman waited in 


In Paris, an alert 





ambush for retired Cinemactress Greta 
Garbo, caught her without sunglasses 
as she emerged from the fashion house 
of Lanvin. 


to shoot straight 
horse Singer-Actor Sammy 
Davis Jr. got his wish exuberant 
after filming an all-Negro oater for CBS- 


After years of yearning 
in a opera 


was 


IV's Zane Grey Theater. Wispy (5 ft. 
6 in., 125 lbs.) Sammy had been pessi- 
mistic about the prospects of ever per- 


suading a producer to dramatize any epic 
pitting dark skins against red skins 
“They'll never do it! But if they do, it'll 
be the first time they let the Indians win!” 
In the current saga, Davis plays a 
poral in a cavalry unit assigned to haul a 
friendly Indian to a peace parley. Time 
the early 1870s. The villains are Apaches, 


cor- 





LittLe Corporat Davis 
Dark skin v. red skin. 
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but Corporal Davis outfoxes them in the 
end by sacrificing his own life in a ruse to 
deliver the good Indian to the summit. 
Upshot: the bad Indians lose. 

Though she flatly denied that it ever 
happened, Washington Hostess with Al- 
most the Mostes’ Gwen Cafritz was flatly 
contradicted by Washington Daily News 
Columnist Carol LeVarn. What Gwen told 
Carol. according to Carol: “You never 
know who men are at parties. The other 
night at dinner I sat next to a good-looking 
grey-haired man and I picked up his place 
card. It said, ‘Mr. McDonald.’ Well, Mr. 
McDonald could be anybody. I said 
‘What do you do, Mr. McDonald?’ and 
he said, ‘You dumb I'm on the 
front pages all over the country!’” 


broad 





AGIP—Black Star 
SuHoprer GArBo 
Lens at lensless. 


Gwen's dinner companion: striking A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. Steelworkers Boss David McDon- 
ald (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 

A ponderous electric hobby horse, on 
which Calvin Coolidge took frequent 
constitutionals while in the White House 
was presented to the Forbes Library in 


Coolidge’s home town, Northampton 
Mass., where Coolidge’s widow Grace 
dwelt until her death in 1957. The 





volt contraption, on which Silent Cal of- 
ten played cowboy with the chief of his 
personal Secret Service guards. is triple- 
gaited and can also pitch as if going over 
jumps. It will be put to pasture in the 
library's Coolidge Room. 

The world’s best-known rejected suitor 
ex-R.A.F. Group Captain Peter Townsend, 
44, found a new bride-to-be four years 
after Britain’s Princess Margaret sadly 
said no. In Brussels, it was announced 
that he will marry Marie-Luce (“Mos- 





Asso ted Pre 
GLOBETROTTER TOWNSEND & FIANCEE 


Roy 


sity and religion. 
quito”) Jamagne, 20, daughter of a pros- 
perous Antwerp cigarette maker. Barred 
from marriage to Margaret because of his 
previous divorce, Airman Townsend first 
met Marie-Luce when she 15, took 
her along last grapher 
when he re} 


was 








year as a phot 
yveated highlights of his round- 
the-world journey belore movie cameras. 
Since Marie-Luce is a Roman Catholic 
his “delicate” status as a divorced man 


still plagues him. 


Winthrop Rockefeller, 47. sometime 
playboy, now Arkansas’ most sophisticat- 
ed gentleman farmer and a sponsor of in- 
dustrialization in his adopted state, seemed 
verging on a political career. He allowed 
that he might just like to be the next 
Governor of Arkansas. But with typical 
Rockefeller aplomb, he made his ambi- 
tions sound selfless. Said the brother of 
New York’s Republican Governor: “I 
would not ever run as a Democrat, but 
would take an independent stand. Unfor- 
tunately, the Republican label is still fatal 
in Arkansas. What the South needs is a 
real two-party system. If I could do any- 
thing to further this, I would.” 

Second Lady Patricia Nixon confided 
to a capital newshen that she has long 
kept a daily diary. What's more, said Pat, 
she was advised by Nina Khrushchev, 
during Grandma Nina’s recent visit, that 
she should expand her jottings into a 
book. But Diarist Nixon is compiling her 
memoirs for only two eventual readers: 
daughters Tricia, 13. and Julie, 11. 

Embarking from Marseille on a five- 
month cruise to the Far East, old (85) 
Author W, Somerset Maugham snorted 
at a rumor that he is penning a new novel. 
Although Maugham has had done with 
writing many times. he made it sound al- 
most authentic this time. “Listen!” he 
erupted. “I’m only an extinct volcano!” 
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LUNIK’S 


oaieel — | 
= ipprononally 8 days braved Back oa 


Oct. 18 F/ 
expected to 
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\, 


Expected to orbit 
around Earth twice 
amonth 


speed to 9,000 m.p.h. 


First to the Far Side 


Lunik III rounded the moon and this 
week started its slow turn back toward 
the earth, just as the Russians said it 
would. 

The Russian space vehicle skimmed past 
the moon at a distance of 4,300 miles 
then moved on into space, gradually slow- 
ing down. As it passed, Lunik III was 
deflected by the gravity, which 
made it veer in the moon’s direction, like 
a child swinging on a gatepost. But the 
tug was not enough to make it curve 
sharply and start right back. Instead, it 
swung out 67,000 miles beyond the moon's 
orbit (and 292,000 miles from the earth); 
then it started slowly back. By this time 
the moon, traveling on its own orbit at 
2,000 m.p-h., had moved far away. 

Britain's radio telescope at Jodrell Bank 
followed Lunik III while it was flirting 
with the moon, but one of Lunik’s track- 
ing transmitters (39 mc) had apparently 
gone dead, and the other one (183 mc) 
was working erratically. The signal stopped 
entirely for about four minutes. This 
break might have indicated the moment 
when Lunik III briefly dipped behind the 
edge of the moon, but the Jodrell Bank 
scientists could not be sure whether it 
passed ahead, behind or under the moon. 
Since the far side of the moon was most- 
ly in sunlight, Lunik may have photo- 
graphed it, and other instruments may 
have observed it in other ways. But the 
Russians did not say whether man’s first 
chance to far side of the 


moon's 


observe the far 
moon had been successful. 
The Russians predicted that Lunik 
would swing back toward the earth, pass- 
ing 25,000 miles away (v. 26,400 miles 
maximum for the U.S.’s paddle-wheel sat- 
ellite.) Then it will revolve around the 
earth for an indefinite period, moving out 
beyond the moon's orbit in a long ellipse 
and taking about 15 days to complete a 
full circuit. The plane of its ellipse is not 
the same as that of the moon's orbit but 
is nearly perpendicular to it. 
Lunik III is a small, new 
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member of 


LONG 


Gravitational pull will increase 


Lunik Il] launched Oct. 3EST. 


SCILEN CE 


the earth-moon system, and its big asso- 
ciates can tug at it strongly whenever it 
gets within range. The effect on its orbit 
will be greatest whenever Lunik III comes 
close to the moon, but this will not hap- 
pen often. Eventually, Lunik may be at- 
tracted down to the moon’s surface, or 
perhaps the moon will deflect it into a 
course that will hit the earth’s atmos- 
phere and bring its historic career to a 
flery end. 





Queer Vipers 


The island of Queimada Grande, off the 
coast of southeastern Brazil, is the king- 
dom of a snake called Bothrops insularis. 
Pit vipers related to rattlesnakes but 
much more poisonous, they swarm in the 
undergrowth, festoon the trees. They are 
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found nowhere else in all the world, and 
their control of the mile-long island has 
not been contested since 1921, when the 
Brazilian government withdrew its light- 
house keepers aiter snakes had killed three 
of them and the wife of a fourth. They 
live an ideal life, with plenty 
of sea prey upon and no en- 
emies. But all is not well in their paradise. 
Last week Herpetologist Alphonse Richard 
Hoge of Sao Paulo's Butantan Institute 
of serum therapy reported that the snakes 
were producing more and more offspring 
neither female, but 


seem to 
birds to 


male 


that were nor 
hermaphrodites. 
In 1952 Dr. Hoge collected 164 Both- 


rops on the island. An assistant dissecting 
one of them showed him what he thought 


was a tumor. “That's no tumor,” said 
Hoge. “That's an atrophied embryo.” The 
assistant replied: “It can’t be; it came 


from a male.” Both Hoge and the assist- 
ant were right; the snake had well-devel- 
oped male reproductive organs but also fe- 
male ovaries. Hoge checked his specimens 
and found that more than half were her- 
maphrodites. Only 15 were true females, 
and all of them were sterile. The hermaph- 
rodites are bigger than either true males 
or females. Most are more female than 
male, and are capable of bearing young. 

Most species breed out serious aberra- 
tions like hermaphroditism, but this is not 
happening in the case of Bothrops insu- 
laris. When Dr. Hoge examined pickled 
specimens collected before World War II, 
he found a much bigger proportion of 
normal individuals. Recently, Dr. Hoge 
went back and collected 68 fresh snakes 
on the island, plans to coop them up to- 
gether in pairs in all possible combina- 
tions to see whether pairs of hermaphro- 
dites can reproduce without male par- 
ticipation. However they reproduce, the 
hermaphrodites are comparatively infer- 
tile, produce only four to six embryos 
v. the 20 to 24 of mainland vipers. “In 
my opinion,” says Dr. Hoge, “Bothrops 
insularis will breed itself into increasing 
abnormality, decreasing fertility and even- 
tual extinction.” 
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Each dawn finds all of us with precisely 24 
hours to use. In business, the successful men 
are those who make their allotted hours 
most productive. So often, these are the 
leaders of companies which invest in Monro- 
Matic® Calculators to save precious time. 
Companies like: 


Today, many top companies are taking ad- 
vantage of Monroe's “Figures Unlimited”, 
a most comprehensive, liberal leasing plan 
which includes mechanical and instructional 
service. Before another sun sets, see your 
Man from Monroe for details. 


/ 
MT -T-Mial- MPV) Bigelaa) MONROE 


ys for CALCULATING 
[H +) ADDING - ACCOUNTING 
A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES Pe ae DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. Generol offices, Orange, N. J 
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New Show on Broadway 


At the Drop of a Hat is the two-man 
“after-dinner farrago” that ran in London 
for 759 performances. The two men are 
Michael Flanders, who is vivacious and 
bearded and sails about in a wheelchair, 
and Donald Swann, who is mousy and 
bespectacled and stays put at the piano. 
Flanders wrote the words for the songs 
they sing, Swann the music. Flanders also 
does the talking between songs, which is 
now and then at Swann’s expense. The 
two of them are notably British yet 


notably themselves—casual and informal, 





Old Play on Broadway 


The Great God Brown (by Eugene 
O'Neill) stems from the period in the 
‘20s when O'Neill was making Broadway 
history as an experimenter, while some- 
times running into trouble as a play- 
wright. With Freud raising the blinds on 
the unconscious, and expressionism open- 
ing a crazy-shaped door on the unrealistic, 
O'Neill grew bolder in his broodings—and 
more confused. In The Great God Brown, 
his psychological quarry was the split 
personality, his technical gimmick the 
use of masks. Turning a masked face to 





Milton H. Greene 


FLANpERS & SWANN 
Most lively when most deadpan. 


yet with the timing of the solar system 
and the teamwork of the Lunts. Altogether, 
they are as engagingly funny a pair as 
any nation need ask for or any theater 
season expect. 

Sharply satirical one moment about 
political figures or popular songs, Flanders 
and Swann are gaily whimsical the next 
about animals (their specialty) or plants 
in love. Their tone is sophisticated; they 
never spell words out, and use many that 
are foreign. Their joking is educated, 
with here a lurking bit of Wordsworth, 
there a pun on Kyd. They can be most 
lively when most deadpan, and most 
deadly when most daft. But their triumph 
rests on their total effect. Delightful as 
their songs can be (one is about an 
Oxford-bred cannibal who no longer likes 
eating people), the evening would grow a 
bit becalmed were it not for Flanders’ 
animated patter. And winning as his pat- 
ter can be—not least his account of the 
London theater season of 1546—it might 
prove wearisome were it not for his superb 
technique: the lines he throws away, the 
jokes he holds his nose at, the changes of 
pace, the changes of face, the alarming 
sounds in his throat. If Flanders’ way is 
to be sinuous, mocking and charming, 
Swann’s way is to play everything 
straight, then suddenly seem straight out 
of Edward Lear. He is as repressed and 
colorless as a don, then as vaultingly mad 
as Don Quixote. Their combined way has 
given Broadway its gayest evening since 
La Plume de Ma Tante. 
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the world, Dion Anthony (Fritz Weaver) 
seems Panlike, violent, blasphemous, sex- 
ually magnetic. Without his mask, An- 
thony quivers and quakes, is reverent 
toward God and repellent to women. 
Dion's school friend Billy Brown ( Robert 
Lansing) grows up decent and successful 
but frustrated. He envies Dion’s person- 
ality, craves Dion’s wife, and, at Dion's 
death, snatches the mask that made Dion 
unstable and violent. 

In Brown, O'Neill tackled something 
formidably complex: both the conflict 
within a divided personality and divided 
selves clashing with one another. The use 
of masks has visual value; the sudden 
shifts in character and the transference 
of personality have theatrical force. But 
the conflicts that concerned O'Neill are 
among the eternal conflicts of stage 
drama. They are more rewarding when 
the audience must distinguish the face 
from the mask, or when the two are not 
easily distinguishable. Theatrical without 
being dramatic, O'Neill created men with 
two profiles but without any face. 

With its prolixity and banal poetizing, 
The Great God Brown is as heavy with 
fog as it is lacking in flesh. Opening its 
seventh season with so tough a challenge, 
the Phoenix Theater could not meet it in 
production. As the best way of sustaining 
interest, Director Stuart Vaughan makes 
use of the stylized and the histrionic. 
Now and then, the tricks are vivid, but 
the gaudy orchestration only stresses the 
hollowness of the music. 











hen Daniel 


the phantom deer arise 
and all lost, wild America 
is burning in their eyes” 


BUT not all is lost. Much of wild, 
beautiful America remains; some 222 
million acres of it, an area larger even 
than France and Italy combined . . . set 
aside in dedicated trust, managed for 
you — and generations to come — by 
the National Park Service, U.S. Forest, 
and Fish & Wildlife Services. 


As Boone did, you can move through 
the forest primeval, under a tree 
canopy more varied than any in all 
Europe. As millions before you have 
done, you can stand humbly at the 
world’s largest canyon; gaze unbelieving 
at the world’s largest thing alive, 

a sequoia; wonder at the world’s most 
beautiful lake; listen with your mind's 
ear as age-old stones speak sermons 
of the creation. 


The glories of mountain and canyon, 
subtropical wilderness and glistering 
glacier, rain forest and moon-lit desert 
beauty, island and plain and 
rockbound coast—they are still here, 
and they summon you. 


That is the greatest wonder of all — they 
are still here. And in the words of 
James Fisher, English naturalist, 
Sinclair salutes you, the American 
people, for your guardianship: 


“And this is what I have tried to do — 
to tell of wild America, and say that 
never have I seen such wonders or met 
landlords so worthy of their land. 

They have had, and still have, the 
power to ravage it; and instead have 
made it a garden.””* 


Sinclair 


A Lreat Nome in Oil 


»  Damiel Koone” by Stephen Vincent Bent, Rinehart & Co. Ina, 


1, Fre 
2, From “Wid America” by 
Houghton Mithin Co, Pobt 


Tory Petervon and James Fisher, 











MOTORISTS! Awaiting your visit are 601 national parks, forests and game refuges, historic sites and monuments, eé ich kept 
beautiful through wise conservation. Let us help plan your tour of the natural and historic wonders that are held in trust for 
you. Write: Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil Building, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. ¥ 
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There's nothing like a new car— 
and there's no new car like this Impala 4-Door Sport Sedan. 


THE SUPERLATIVE 
1960 CHEVROLET 


One look tells you this new Chevy was 
styled to stand out from the rest of the 
crop. And one turn at the wheel will tell 
you it’s just as new and different inside— 
from the roomier, more elegant feel of its 
new Body by Fisher to its spunkier, thriftier 
V8 performance. 

There’s room to sprawl in, room to sit 
tall in—and there’s even more leg room 
for the man in the middle, thanks to the 
way Chevrolet engineers have trimmed 
down the transmission tunnel. 

Under the hood you have a choice of 
two standard engines that do marvelous 
things with mileage. There’s Chevy's 
famed Hi-Thrift 6, the savin’est 6 in any 
full-size car, and a new Turbo-Fire V8 


that gets up to 10% more miles out of a gallon 
of regular. 

Yet, as economy-minded as this *60 
Chevrolet is, it’s come up with comfort 
thatll make you wonder why anyone 
would want to pay more. Its remarkable 
Full Coil ride—insulated from road shock 
and noise by thicker, newly designed body 
mounts—remains unruffled by even the 
roughest roads, 

Engine impulses are even more effec- 
tively filtered from the driver by a new 
clutch linkage. There’s also a convenient 
automatically 
returns to normal height after applica- 
tion. This accent on convenience even 
extends back to the lower loading height of 


new parking brake that 


Chevy's huge trunk. And adding to your 
sense of luxury is a choice of models, 
colors, and custom features that tailor 
every detail of the 60 Chevrolet into just 
the car you’ve always yearned for. Six- 
teen fresh-minted models, for example, 
and a choice of 24 engine-transmission 
combinations! 

We could go on, but your dealer’s the 
man to take up the story from here. And 
the happy ending will come when he tells 
you the low price all this Chevrolet luxury 
sells for. ... Chev- 
rolet Division of 
General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Up from the Bottom 


Between hurricane warnings the morn- 
ing was glassy calm and only faintly 
overcast as the submarine U.S.S. Archer- 
fish hove to, 15 miles southwest of Key 
West, over Vestal Shoal. Flooding her 
tanks. Archerfish submerged and settled 
gently on the coral-sand bottom at 322 ft. 
On the surface, the submarine rescue ship 
Penguin maneuvered from a special moor- 
ing until she was directly over the sub, 
double-checking her position by UQC (un- 
derwater sound communication). Then 
Penguin \owered a diving bell. Of the four 






NAVYMEN TUCKFIELD & BOND IN ASCENT FROM 300 FT. 
In seven action-packed minutes, new evidence from the deep. 


men who rode it down to 300 ft., only 
one was inside; three were skindivers with 
backpacks of Scuba gear, and they hitched 
a ride on the bell, for speed and safety, 
by clinging to its exterior. 

In the forward torpedo room of Archer- 
fish were Commander (Medical Corps) 
George Bond, 43, and Chief Engineman 
Cyril Tuckfield, 38. Dr. Bond wore noth- 
ing but swimming trunks, face mask, a 
Mae West life vest and a pressure gauge 
on his wrist. Tuckfield carried a small ad- 
ditional item: a nose clip of rubber-padded 
steel. They clambered into Archerfish's 
tiny forward escape hatch and dogged 
down the door, cutting themselves off 
from the rest of the submarine. Over 
UQC came the word: all set. Penguin's 
skipper, Lieut. Commander George En- 
right, began a six-minute countdown. 

25 Seconds. First, Bond and Tuckfield 
checked the lights, emergency gear—and 
each other. Then Tuckfield opened a sea- 
cock, and the forward escape hatch began 
to fill with water. The men stayed at 
normal atmospheric pressure because ex- 
cess air and their stale breath escaped 
through a vent line into the torpedo 
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room, As the 68° water rose to their chins, 
Bond and Tuckfield shivered. With half a 
minute to go, the doctor gave the order 
and the chief opened a valve, letting air 
under 225 lbs. pressure gush into the 
hatch. The outlet vent was closed. The 
air pressure zoomed, and at the equivalent 
of 240 ft. the gauge on Dr. Bond's wrist 
imploded. Dr. Bond had to hold his nose 
with his fingers while he did heroic Val- 
salva* maneuvers to equalize the pressure 
in his head: Tuckfield had the advantage 
of his nose clip. 

Dr. Bond stood with his foot poised 
against the outboard escape door, which 


John Light 


would open when pressure inside and out 
was equalized. After 25 seconds, he felt 
it give, and yelled: “On the bottom!” 
Tuckfield closed the air inlet. They were 
now up to their necks in water, and breath- 
ing air at a pressure of about ten atmos- 
pheres, 134 p.s.i. above normal. Instead 
of being searing hot, as they had feared, 
it proved comfortably warming. But there 
was no time to enjoy it. Not a second 
could be lost, or they would begin to 
suffer nitrogen poisoning—Jacques Yves 
Cousteau’s “rapture of the deep’—which 
makes men behave irrationally and often 
suicidally. 

Seven Quarts. Dr. Bond grabbed an 
air hose with a pistol end, and inflated 
Tuckfield’s Mae West to about r4o Ibs. 
The chief did the same for the doctor; in 
every move, they checked each other. 
Then Dr. Bond wriggled his 6-ft. 2-in.. 
204-lb. frame through the little (28 in. by 
42 in.) escape door, grabbed a wooden 
grating in Archerfish’s deck to wait for 
Tuckfield. The chief, 6 ft. and 190 lbs., 


, | 
* Holding the nose and keeping the mouth closed 


while trying hard to breathe out. 
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LITTLE PEAS 
with Verve 





ccording to medieval 





legend, the thunder-god 
SsThor gave peas to men. 
And men respectfully ate 
peas only on his day, Thursday. 

Today, however, the rare taste of 
two exceptional kinds of peas has 
caused the bolder sort of men to eat 
peas more often, One of these kinds, 
as you well know, is the celebrated 
petits pois of France. The other is its 
only rival, a special kind of peas being 
grown on certain acres in 
this country. 

These little American 
peas are very sprightly to 
the taste. They're little peas 
with verve. Very young and 
tender. Their flavor quite 
unlike that of any other peas 
you may have tasted. 

This most unusual flavor 
begins with the genealogy of 
these little peas. They are 
grown from seed developed 
through hundreds of re- 
corded breedings and cross- 
breedings. This seed is 
planted in soils specially re- 
served for its nurture, in a 
climate peas like best. 





The stripling plants are 
carefully tended during their brief life. 
And when the little peas have achieved 
their peak flavor, they are picked and 
packed promptly to retain all their 
succulence. 

These verve-y little peas are called 
Le Sueur Brand peas. Finer grocers do 
their best to keep them in supply. May 
we suggest that you order several tins 
and enjoy them tonight? Or Thursday? 


LE SUEUR 


Very Young Small 


PEAS 


Green Giant Company, headquarters, Le Sueur, Minn, 
“Le Sueur” Brand Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. OGGCo. 








RICHARD AVEDON 


the 
worldly 


look 


...of Hart Schaffner & Marx 


marks a subtle change in men’s 
clothing. Over-padded suits have 
gone the way of the over- 
chromed car. This year’s well- 


dressed man has no patience with 





exaggeration. His suit has less 
padding, less width. The result is 
slimness! Other points of change, 
in the HS&M suit of 1959: New 
handling of lapels. New refine- 


ments in fit, front and back. 


Slightly shorter coats, to give you 
height. To this new look, Hart 
Schaffner & Marx has given 
perspective...the perspective of 
seventy years of quality tailoring. 
No detail is too small; no hand- 
work too fussy. All reasons 

why the HS&M label is sewn 
inside more clothing than any 


other fine label in the world. 


HART 
SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 





was out a second later, gripped the doc- 
tor’s belt. Each barrel-chested man has a 
lung expansion of seven quarts or more, 
and they had the equivalent of almost 18 
gallons of air compressed in their lungs. 

They held their mouths open and care- 
fully regulated their diaphragms to con- 
trol the rush of escaping air as it expanded 
while they rose and the pressure fell. Wait- 
ing Cameraman John Light, who had rid- 
den the diving bell, recorded the galaxy of 
bubbles first as Dr. Bond let go the grat- 
ing and the researchers soared toward the 
surface. More air escaped from the Mae 
Wests, fitted with automatic valves. Oth- 
erwise, they would have exploded. 

Side-slipping only about 20 ft., Bond 
and Tuckfield made the vertical ascent of 
302 ft. in 53 sec., and grabbed a life ring. 
They felt fine, needed no decompression, 
had suffered neither nitrogen narcosis nor 
the bends, even in mildest form. 

Purpose of the Navy's deep-down test: 
to learn whether “buoyant ascent,” made 


| quickly after only a short period under 


abnormally high pressure, could safely be 
used by men trapped in a submarine as 
much as 300 ft. down. (In peacetime, 
85% of submarine emergencies occur in 
water no deeper.) In seven action-packed 
minutes, Dr. Bond and Chief Tuckfield 
disproved many a medical assumption 


about underwater emergencies, neatly 
proved their lifesaving point. 
ae ° 
Polio's Little Brother 
As a disease detective in New York's 


Westchester County, Dr. Gilbert Dalldorf 
was called in on many a late-summer and 
early-fall epidemic of what seemed to be 
mild polio. Few victims suffered paralysis, 


and all recovered, often with startling 
rapidity. In a 1942 outbreak in White 
Plains, Dr. Dalldorf saw what he calls 


“the footprints of other viruses,”’ but it 
took him five years to track down the 
particles. From patients with similar ill- 
nesses in the Hudson River town of Cox- 
sackie (pop. 2,800), Dr. Dalldorf isolated 
a hitherto unknown virus. The Coxsackie 
virus thus put the town* indelibly on the 
microbiological map. 

Last week Iowa-born Gilbert Dalldorf, 
59. won one of the 1959 Albert Lasker 
Awards ($2,500 plus a gold Winged Vic- 
tory statuette) for following the White 
Plains footprints to Coxsackie and beyond, 
and also for showing that one viral infec- 
tion may interfere with the development 
of another. (This may explain why, though 
Coxsackie and polio often coincide, one 
usually predominates and few if any pa- 
tients seem to get both diseases. ) 

Meanwhile, Dr. Dalldorf explained at 
the awards luncheon in Manhattan, the 
Coxsackie criminal has been shown to be 
an international syndicate of about 30 
viruses in two groups. Some cause Ice- 
land's pleurodynia, or “devil's grip,” and 
Bornholm disease (named for the Danish 
island in the Baltic where it was first re- 


* Locally pronounced Cooksocky (of Indian 
origin), and hitherto noted mainly as the birth- 
place of a declaration of independence signed 
Jan. 27. 1775, four months before the Mecklen- 
burg (Charlotte, N.C.) resolutions. 
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Martha Holmes 
Virus Detective DALLDOoRF 
He followed footprints to Coxsackie. 


ported). Others cause a rapidly fatal in- 
flammation of the heart muscle in the 
newborn. One sets off a severe sore throat 
unaptly named herpangina. Several be- 
have like polio’s little brothers. And, said 
Dr. Dalldorf, now with Sloan-Kettering 
Institute after a stint with the National 
Foundation, many reported cases of para- 
lytic polio after Salk vaccinations are 
probably not polio at all, but Coxsackie. 
Other Lasker winners in public health 
and medical research: 
@ Maurice Pate, 65, executive director of 
UNICEF, for round-the-world fighting of 
disease and malnutrition in children. 
@ Dr. John Holmes Dingle, 50, of West- 
ern Reserve University, for research in 
respiratory diseases caused by viruses, and 
working to develop vaccines against them. 
Q Dr. Albert Coons, 47, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, for making antibodies fluorescent 
under the microscope. 
@ Dr. Jules Freund, 69, of the National 
Institutes of Health, for adding oils to 
vaccines, making them far more potent. 
For the first time, two special ($5,000) 
Lasker awards went to members of Con- 
gress for championing increased appropri- 
ations for medical research: Alabama's 
Senator Lister Hill and Rhode Island's 
Congressman John E. Fogarty. 


A Whop for the Psyche 


Parents who have been confused by 
conflicting advice from psychologists and 
guidance counselors on problems of child 
discipline—especially spanking—got com- 
mon-sensible reassurance last week from 
the University of Chicago’s Child Psychi- 
atrist John F. Kenward, 46, father of 
two. Discipline, Dr. Kenward told the 
American Academy of Pediatrics, is not 
only necessary, but it should begin at 
home and in infancy. 

The child must learn obedience for his 
own good and the good of those around 
him. But, Dr. Kenward emphasized, this 
does not mean that subjugation to au- 
thority is an end in itself. Far from mak- 
ing conformity and “adjustment” a way 
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the finest equipment and 


service to LOS ANGELES 
and no extra fare” Jj,,S/. 


Quite often we receive letters from enthusiastic patrons 
containing statements so highly complimentary that we 
hesitate to use them. 


Were we to “pull out all the stops” in lauding our service 
it might possibly detract from the believability of our 
advertising. We try to avoid that. 


But in this case we’re making an exception and here’s 
why. After a trip on our “Crry or Los ANGELES” Dome- 
liner, Mr. H.S.L. (a Chicago business executive) wrote us— 


“I would like to suggest an advertising headline 
for the Union Pacific .. .” and he then followed up 
with the wording appearing at the top of this ad. 


Having gone this far, we might as well add his closing re- 
marks: “. . . thanks for a very nice experience and if, as it 
is said, word-of-mouth advertising is of great value, you 
will receive good measure from my wife and myself.” 


In addition to the “Crry or Los ANGELES” Domeliner, 
there’s the “Crry or PorTtLAND” Domeliner, between Chi- 
cago-Denver and Portland (Tacoma-Seattle). 


Also the “Crry or Sr. Louis” Domeliner between St. 
Louis-Kansas City and Denver-Salt Lake City-Las Vegas- 
Los Angeles. 
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of life, it should actually foster individual- 
ity and prepare the child eventually to 
reject unreasonable authority. In any case, 
“the child who learns obedience to neces- 
sary and reasonable rules is a much hap- 
pier and more secure child.” 

House Divided. What is necessary and 
reasonable? In deciding this, said Dr. 
Kenward, parents must use their own 
“good sense and courage.” Society has 
vague and contradictory standards, and 
other factors work to undermine the par- 
ents’ convictions and decisions. Further- 
more, indecision wrecks discipline: “The 
child has an amazing ability to know 
when the parents are unsure. But parents 
often have a conflict between themselves. 
Little success can be expected unless 
mother and father agree on rules and 
present a united front.” 

Even the vexed and vexing period of 
adolescence is no exception. “Although 
the adolescent may rebel,” Dr. Kenward 
said, “he feels much happier and more 
secure if someone helps to restrain his 
behavior. It can be comparatively pain- 
less if he has grown up with basic trust 
and a respect for wise authority.” 

To avoid prohibition and punishment 
whenever possible, Dr. Kenward sug- 
gested offering a substitute for hostile and 
aggressive behavior: a boy can work out 
on a punching bag instead of hitting baby 
brother. But when devices such as this 
are not practicable, parents should not 
hesitate to use the word “No,” and use 
physical means to enforce it if necessary. 
“Unequivocal firmness leads to far less 
trouble than hedging. Giving in to a 
child's tantrums or unreasonable whims 
leads only to more difficulty. On the other 
hand, some parents are fearful of the 
child and fear they will lose the upper 
hand, so they say ‘No’ to everything. 
This breeds rebellion and weakens author- 
ity. ‘No’ should be saved for the times 
when the parent really means it.” 

Without Guilt. When punishment is 
necessary to enforce an order, the most 
desirable kind, said Dr. Kenward, is to 
turn the misbehavior itself into a weapon. 
A girl who likes neat clothes but refuses 
to hang them up will eventually get tired 
of wearing wrinkled dresses. If a child 
steals, he must make restitution. Next 
obvious stage in punishment is depriving 
the child of privileges. 

But spanking still has its place as a last 
resort. “There may well be circum- 
stances,” said Dr. Kenward, “when a 
good whop on the behind works wonders, 
after all other methods have been used 
and the child is still not convinced that 
the parent is serious. Used this way, it 
does not harm the psyche.” And parents 
need not feel guilty about administering 
punishment: “Good discipline is for the 
child’s benefit and the parent need not 
apologize.” 

Granting that much of what he said 
would sound like heresy to the far-out, 
permissive schools, Dr. Kenward con- 
cluded: ‘Parents should not be afraid to 
be human, have faith in their considered 
judgment, and act upon it without wor- 
rying too much about the child’s psyche.” 
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AVIS PICKS THE FINEST FORDS OF A LIFE- 
TIME to add new comfort, safety, and ease to 
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the finest heating and air conditioning system is only 
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many motels, hotels, schools, offices and hospitals in- 
stall Honeywell controls. Not surprising, for these 
superb instruments include the most advanced features 
in Honeywell’s 74 years of leadership in temperature 
controls. Next time, specify Honeywell controls. 
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TELEVISION 
The Big Fix 


The hearing of the House Special Sub- 
committee on Legislative Oversight had 
not lasted long before a picture emerged 
from memory and began to dominate the 
scene. It was a picture of a tall, hand- 
some young man in the isolation booth. 
his face contorted with mental effort, his 
lips muttering a kind of private stream- 
of-consciousness through which he tried 
to find the answers to Twenty One’s diffi- 
cult questions. Bearer of a distinguished 
name, Charles Van Doren (Time cover, 
Feb. 11, 1957) had seemed the finest 
product of American education, charac- 
ter, family background and native intel- 
ligence. Could it be that all or much of 
that picture had been sham? That was 
the most disturbing question raised by 
last week's Washington hearings on the 
scandal of the television quiz shows. 

By week's end no flat answer had yet 
come. Van Doren was in hiding, having 
added nothing to a midweek wire to Sub- 
committee Chairman Oren Harris that on 
the program he was “never assisted in 
any form.” (Van Doren said that he had 
made the same statement to a New York 
county grand jury months ago.) His fail- 
ure to respond to the subcommittee’s 
invitation to testify had already caused 
NBC, which employs him at $50,000 a 
year as consultant and as a Today com- 
mentator, to suspend him. And many of 
the characters who had surrounded Van 
Doren during his 14-week climb toward 
his $129,000 winnings on NBC’s T nty 
One told the subcommittee that the show 
was blatantly rigged until NBC bounced 
it off the air a year ago. The crassness of 
the deceit, the number of people involved 
and the relative gullibility or negligence 
of network executives were startling. 

“Explode with Answers." Twenty 
One’s Producer Dan Enright, 42, testified 
that on many shows the fix “has been in 
force for many years.” Herbert Stempel, 
the man who was defeated by Van Doren, 
admitted that he took a dive. And the 
woman who finally dethroned Van Doren. 
blonde Lawyer Vivienne Nearing, 32, was 
shown to have received $10,000 although 
she won only $5,500 under the rules of 
the game. Furthermore, Van Doren him- 
self drew a $5,000 advance “for Christ- 
mas presents’ at a time when he could 
have lost all his winnings—$20,000 at the 
time. Before the Congressmen and S.R.O. 
audiences in a huge, white-columned 
House caucus room, the witnesses gave a 
rare and disturbing backstage peek at car- 
nival showmanship and cupidity. 

In precise detail, Herbert Stempel, a 
paper genius (IQ: 170) and onetime pa- 
tient of a psychiatrist, related how Twen- 
ty One’s Enright had set him up for the 
hx (“How would you like to win $2s.- 
000?”), schooled him on how to perform 
(“Count off and mumble. suddenly open 
[your] eyes, give a dazzling smile and 
explode with the answers”), and ordered 
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him to bow before the engaging erudition 
of Charlie Van Doren. Stempel walked 
off with a consoling $49.500 in winnings. 
But when he quickly blew the money, 
Stempel became disillusioned, started 
leaking stories of the fix to newspapermen. 

What happened then? Enright’s one- 
time pressagent, Art Franklin, told the 
story. “It was just automatically as- 
sumed by everyone that Herb Stempel 
was a raving lunatic,” said Franklin. Even 
so NBC was “terrified,” and “kept their 
hands as clean as possible by kicking it 
under the carpet.” At that time (spring 
1957) little more than a simple denial 
from Producer Enright was enough for 
NBC to announce that its own “investiga- 
tion had proved Stempel’s charges to be 
utterly baseless and untrue.” But P.R. 
Man Franklin was not so sure of the 
truthfulness of his client. As he testified: 
“The client rarely tells you the truth.” 

"Or Else." If Herb Stempel was hardly 
convincing when he first blabbed, the 
public began to listen when his charges 
were seconded by baby-faced Artist James 
Snodgrass, 36. Last week Snodgrass dra- 
matically opened a registered letter, post- 
marked May 10, 1957, which not only 
gave the questions for the May 13 show 
(Sample: “What are the names of the 
Seven Dwarfs?) but also the instruc- 
tions for painfully spitting out the an- 
swers (“Sleepy, Sneezy, Dopey, Happy, 
pause—the grouchy one—Grumpy—Doc 
—pause—the bashful one!"). Snodgrass 
enjoyed winning so much that when he 
Was instructed to fall before the mighty 
mind of Hank Bloomgarden (who later 
went on to win $98,500), he crossed up 

wenty One, blurted the correct answer. 
After that show, Associate Producer Al- 
bert Freedman hustled up to him and pro- 
tested “in tears” that Snodgrass “had 
thrown the budget out of whack.’’ 

Indeed, holding down Twenty One’s 
budget was as vital as pushing up its 
rating. Twenty One’s sponsor, Geritol- 
making Pharmaceuticals, Inc., limited its 
prize money to $520,000 a year. The 
producers, Dan Enright and M.C. Jack 
Barry, 41, were to cover anything over 
that limit. 

A good way to hold down prizes was 
to restrict the points rolled up by any 
fixed winner. One indignant Twenty One 
veteran, greying Mrs. Rose Leibbrand. 
executive director of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs, explained how it was done. 
Just before showtime Producer Freedman 
fed her the answers, and a warning: “Just 
remember not to bid over seven or eight 
—or else.” 

"| Botched It Up." The fixed con- 
testants solemnly played along with 
the cheap little travesty. Labor Organizer 
Richard Jackman, built up on Twenty 
One as a workingman’s Jimmy Stewart, 
won $24,500 and pangs of conscience 
settled for $15,000 when told by Enright 
that more “would throw the budget out 
of whack”; then he had third thoughts. 
started to sue Enright for the other 
$9,500, got it. Apple-cheeked Kirsten 
Falke, then only 16, was picked up for 
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Twenty One's penny-ante sister show, Tic 
Tac Dough, when she answered a call to 
audition as a folk singer. This led her to 
the office of Tic Tac Dough Producer 
Howard Felsher, who gave her answers 
and hints that she would get her big 
chance to sing on the show. “I botched 
it up,” recounted poor Kirsten. She had 
asked for her categories in the wrong 
order and pocketed only $800. 

When the grand jury subpoenaed Kir- 
sten Falke to testify, Producer Felsher 
urged her to lie. Felsher, who was fired 
by NBC only last week, told the Con- 
gressmen that he urged about 30 former 
contestants to lie to the grand jury, as he 
himself had done, naturally under oath 
(later Felsher returned to the grand jury, 
told the truth). How many of the night- 
time programs of Tic Tac Dough were 
rigged? Answered Felsher: about 75%— 
and he had a simple explanation: “I was 
trying to put together an exciting show, 
and I never did feel that there was any- 
thing terribly wrong about it.” 

In such an atmosphere, fixing was epi- 
demic. On CBS, testified a network 
spokesman, Dotto went crooked. So did 
For Love or Money (whose “dancing 
decimal machine” was rigged to chisel 
down the contestants’ possible winnings). 
After a contestant reported he had been 
fed an answer, CBS even began to in- 
vestigate The $64,000 Challenge (which 
was owned by a packaging firm controlled 
by CBS-TV President Lou Cowan). The 
network chucked all three shows between 
August 1958 and last January. But it has 
continued to ride with Name That Tune, 
though it publicly admits that some con- 
testants are asked to identify songs that 
they have been tested on before. 

“Deception Is of Value.’’ As the con- 
fessions kept coming, the networks took 
the position that they had been deceived 
along with the public. “A breach of pub- 
lic faith!” thundered NBC. “This decep- 
tion strikes at the integrity of the net- 
works,” echoed CBS. (Dan Enright did 
not agree. Said he: “A degree of deception 
is of considerable value in producing 
shows.) But the networks could not deny 
that they had been less than thorough 
in investigating the charges when they 
were first made; even as late as last 
October, when NBC took over Dan En- 
right’s and M.C. Jack Barry's supervision 
of the shows, NBC said that it was doing 
it so that the partners, in their own 
words, could “devote more time to dis- 
proving the unfounded charges against 
our integrity.”* 

With everyone still awaiting word from 
Van Doren, one subcommittee member, 
California Democrat John Moss. summed 
up the practice of the quiz show opera- 
tors: “It is a perfect illustration of their 
lack of morality, a perfect illustration of 


* In May 1957, soon after Charlie Van Doren’s 
fabled splurge, NBC had bought out their 
packaging firm, Barry and Enright Productions, 
Inc., for $2,200,000, also gave them long-term 
contracts as producers at $100,000 each per 
year. Fortnight ago, burned by the investigation, 
Barry and Enright closed out the contracts for 
a lump settlement of $26,000. 
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their lack of ethics. They are perfectly 
willing to corrupt.” It was also clear 
that a great many contestants, drawn 
from everyday America and tempted by 
small fortunes and big publicity, had been 
perfectly willing to be corrupted. 


Hard Way to Tell a Joke 


Two Manhattan TV critics (the World- 
Telegram’s Harriet Van Horne and the 
Journal-American’s Jack O'Brian) head- 
lined their views identically: THE BIG 
PARTY IS A BIG BORE. Fresh out of quiz 
programs to sponsor, Revlon this year is 
betting on 15 biweekly CBS variety shows 
each to be laboriously dressed up to look 
like a party thrown by show folk for one 
another. Host of last week’s opening brawl 
(in a make-believe Waldorf duplex) was 
Movie Idol Rock Hudson, who a_ few 
years ago inspired the title for a comedy 
called Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
Last week millions of televiewers found 
out the answer: no, because there is noth- 
ing to spoil. His amiable, muscular and 
vacant manner scarcely intruded on some 
predictably competent guests—Lisa Kirk 
(topnotch nightclub numbers), Sammy 
Davis Jr. (dervish dances and impersona- 
tions), Comedian Mort Sahl (sick, sick). 

What was intensely irritating about the 
show was its phony air of spontaneity, 
with every delighted squeal Darling, I 
haven't seen you in every 
‘ad-lib” joke carefully put down before- 
hand by veteran Radio-TV Writer Good- 
man Ace and a staff of three. Typical of 
the show's calculated coyness was the 
time Tallulah Bankhead (whose parody of 
herself is becoming increasingly pathetic) 
started to tell a joke about some Texans 
in Paris, only to be cut off by a commer- 
cial. Writer-Producer Ace promises that 
on successive shows a guest will tell a lit- 
tle bit more of the joke until, by season’s 
end, the whole story (cleaned up if neces- 
sary) may actually be heard on the air. 
Whether the joke turns out to be good or 
not, the prospect is misty. 


THEATER ABROAD 
Comeback for Lisl 


“It was the kind of evening.” wrote 
German Critic Friedrich Luft, “when a 
critic is reduced to admirer and fan.” 
Night after night crowds stormed the box 
office of West Berlin's Renaissance Thea- 
ter without success: the four-week limited 
engagement of Jerome Kilty’s Dear Liar 
had been sold out overnight. Based on 
the series of “wicked, wicked letters’ that 
George Bernard Shaw exchanged over the 
years with Actress Stella (Mrs. Patrick) 
Campbell, the play crackled with the 
thrust and parry of Shavian wit neatly 
done in German. But for once G.B.S. him- 
self was being upstaged by an even more 
powerful drawing card: famed Viennese 
Actress Elisabeth Bergner, 59, emerging 


ages’) and 











from semiretirement to score the triumph 
of her career. 

One of pre-Hitler Germany's greatest 
stars, “Lisl” Bergner fled the country in 
1933, scored a series of brilliant U.S. and 
British stage and screen successes (Stolen 





ACTRESS BERGNER 
Not yet "too old 


too old, ¢ old. 


Life, The Two Mrs. Carrolls, Escape Me 
Never, Catherine the Great). But in the 
years just after the war, the Hollywood 
magic gave out; Bergner ap- 
peared in a succession of stage flops, final- 
ly retired to London with her husband 
Film Producer Paul Czinner. Last week's 
performance proved that her retirement 
had been premature. 

More recitation than straight drama 
Dear Liar (first presented last spring in a 
U.S. tour by Katharine Cornel! and Brian 
Aherne—Time, April 2 provides Ac- 
tress Bergner with the kind of virtuoso 
acting opportunities she needs. With top- 
notch support from German Actor Otto 
Hasse as Shaw, Bergner limns the famous 
affair-by-letter, beginning in 1912, when 
Actress Campbell, at the height of her 
fame and beauty, was writing to her “Joey 
the Clown” about appearing in his Pygma- 
lion, through the declining days in Holly- 
wood (where Stella was like “some sink- 
ing frigate firing broadside after broad- 
side at anyone who tried to help her’), 
to the year before Stella’s bitter, poverty- 
stricken death in a Pyrenees village in 
1940, when the 83-year-old Shaw wrote 
a plaintive curtain line: “I am too old, 
too old, too old!” 

Appearing successively in three filmy, 
billowy gowns, Actress Bergner played on 
her audience with the familiar, huskily 
resonant voice (she practiced in her hotel 
room, crying sharp. staccato “ha, ha, ha’s” 
up and down the scale), the erectly grace- 
ful carriage, the suddenly confiding smile. 
In stunned silence, the audience watched 
her run the gamut from regal pride to 
jaded irony to a kind of enervated de- 
spair. Said a damp-eyed Bergner in her 
dressing room afterward: “Most of the 
generation who used to know me are dead 
or disappeared. It’s so terribly touching.” 


somehow 





%* Currently on tour in Hempstead, Long Island 
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A typical !-T-E distribution substation, as painted by artist Ned Seidler. Oil circuit breakers 
are at left, transformers at right. Disconnect switches are mounted on overhead structure. 
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Concerning Birth Control 


The World Council of Churches 
marched straight into a longstanding mor- 
al controversy last week, appeared to 
come close to outright endorsement of 
artificial birth control. 

The council, representing some 171 
Protestant, Anglican and Orthodox denom- 
inations, emphasized that it was making 
no official decision. (Said one official: 
“We are no Vatican; we issue no edicts.”’) 
But in Geneva, the council secretariat 
authorized publication of a study group's 
report that reached a dramatic, clear-cut 
conclusion: “Limiting or spacing of chil- 
dren is a morally valid thesis . . . There 
appears to be no moral distinction be- 
tween the means now known and prac- 
ticed—whether by the use of estimated 
periods of fertility [i.e., “rhythm” sys- 
tem ], or of artificial barriers to the meet- 
ing of sperm and ovum [i.e., contracep- 
tives], or indeed of drugs which would, 
if made effective and safe, inhibit or con- 
trol ovulation in a calculable way.” 

Marriage Freedom. The report was 
written in England by a 2t-member com- 
mittee of theologians, physicians and so- 
ciologists under Congregationalist Dr. 
Norman Goodall, sixtyish, who is secre- 
tary of the Joint Committee of the 
World Council of Churches and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council. The com- 
mittee substantially accepted the official 
Anglican and Episcopal position—spelled 
out at last vear’s Lambeth Conference 
(Time, Sept. 8, 1958)—that there are 
two, separable, equally moral reasons 
for marital intercourse: procreation and 
sexual love. 

The committee based part of its argu- 
ment on a statement of practical prob- 
lems: the worldwide “population explo- 
sion,” high incidence of abortion, Chris- 
tianity’s occasional tendency to escape 
reality by taking refuge in tradition. Says 
the report: “The extremely high rates of 
abortion in many regions, Eastern and 
Western, with their toll of human suffer- 
ing and violation of personality, testify 
to a tragic determination among parents 
to find some means, however bad, to 
prevent unwanted births.”” The committee 
added: “It must be confessed that in the 
past Christian thought has, especially in 
the area of the family and its relation- 
ships, often clung to tradition without 
taking into account new knowledge. In 
the current age, God is calling upon us 
not to desert the eternal Christian truth 
but to apply it to the changing circum- 
stances of the modern world.” 

True marriage and parenthood, said 
the committee, are areas in which the 
Christian is permitted freedom of twofold 
kind: “This means freedom from sen- 
suality and selfishness which enslave. It 
also means considerable latitude of choice, 
when the motives are right, in regard to 
mutually acceptable and noninjurious 
means to avert or defer conception.” The 
only controlling factor: individual con- 
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science. God has put it up to husband and 
wife to decide for themselves, said the 
committee, “whether any one act of in- 
tercourse shall be for the enrichment or 
expression of their personal relationship 
only, or for the begetting of a child 
also . . . Sexual intercourse within mar- 
riage has in itself a goodness given by 
God, even when there is neither the 
possibility nor the immediate intention 
to beget children.” 

Marriage Responsibility. The World 
Council report brought quick reaction 
from Roman Catholics. The Vatican ex- 
pressed “regret”; from the Catholic posi- 
tion, the Rev. John Ford, Jesuit professor 


First in 467 Years 


Rosh Hashana (Jewish New Year) 
services were an hour late getting started 
in Madrid, but nobody seemed to mind. 
One of the 200 Jews who crowded the 
third-floor hall off Madrid’s Gran Via 
explained: “We've waited 467 years for 
this day. A few more minutes won't hurt.” 
At last the congregation, led by younger 
members bearing the Torah, began the 
solemn march, chanting the ancient He- 
brew prayer: “Praised be the Lord, for 
He is good and His mercy endureth for- 
ever.’ Then the congregation president lit 
the “eternal light” (an electric bulb). 
Occasion: dedication of Madrid's first 
regular synagogue since 1492, when King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, urged on 





Nemes 


RosH HasHANA SERVICES IN MADRID 
"May God look with kindness upon the chief of the Spanish state.” 


of moral theology at Washington's Catho- 
lic University, argued that use of artificial 
contraceptives is a violation of natural 
law. Said Ford: “In no circumstances is it 
morally permissible to have intercourse 
while deliberately destroying the physical 
integrity of the marriage act... There 
is an essential moral difference between 
abstaining from an act and performing 
it while at the same time mutilating it. 
One means is in accordance with nature, 
and the other is not.” 

The World Council's own ranks were 
not entirely solid, either. When the report 
comes up for approval by the council's 
general assembly in 1961, the Eastern 
Orthodox churches will almost certainly 
oppose its adoption. The Orthodox 
Church made sure its own minority dis- 
sent was appended to the study-group 
report, asserted that “parents do not have 
the right to prevent the creative process 
of matrimonial intercourse; God en- 
trusted to them this responsibility for 
childbearing, with full confidence that 
His Providence would take care of ma- 
terial and other needs.” 


by the Spanish Inquisition, ordered all 
Jews expelled from the land in which 
Judaism had once flourished. 

During the 19th century, some Jews 
began to drift back to Spain, followed 
in the 1930s and ‘gos by refugees from 
Naziism, and more recently by Jewish 
migrants from Morocco. Today there are 
about 3,000 Jews in Spain (pop. 29,- 
662,000), about 200 of them in Madrid. 
During the past decade, with tentative 
approval from the Franco regime, Ma- 
drid’s Jews have held makeshift services 
in a room that became known, after its 
owner, as ‘“Lawenda’s basement"; occa- 
sionally, they managed to rent space in 
the Castellano Hilton for the High Holy 
Days. Then, five years ago, Madrid's 
Jewish community started drawing plans 
for a permanent synagogue. 

They collected $40,000, spent most of 
it on furnishings—gleaming, oak-paneled 
walls, handcrafted ark and candelabra. 
The government agreed informally that 
the synagogue would be permitted to 
operate openly as long as police were 
kept informed of its activities. At last 
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Continental “Custom 
Tailors” Group Insurance 
to Your Needs 


“Fit the policy to the client—not the 
client to the policy” has been one of 
the guiding principles at Continen- 
tal since 1911, 


And—"'take the mystery out of in- 
surance''—that's another. 


These simple business maxims 
obviously have been appreciated by 
our clients, for this year Conti- 
nental Assurance Company passed 
the $5% Billion mark of life insur- 
ance in force ... with assets total- 
ing more than $550 Million. 


Continental's popular Group In- 
surance is written with this philos- 
ophy in mind. 

You get a straightforward, realis- 
tic program that's geared to your 
needs and today’s economy...a 
program that’s based on a sound 
appraisal of the future... a pro- 
gram that delivers the greatest ben- 
efits for the /owest cost. 








Because they've heard how we've 
helped others, more and more indi- 
viduals and companies are bringing 
their insurance problems to Con- 
tinental. Why don't you? 


yours ror LL/A JH 
Continental 


Assurance 
COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ONE OF THE CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP | 
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week's dedication, a police inspector duly 
watched as reverent Jews queued up to 
kiss the Torah, listened blandly as the 
congregation chanted its ancient Hebrew 
prayers. The service over, the inspector 
congratulated Congregation President 
Louis Abraham Blitz on the synagogue’s 
impressive décor, shook hands all around 
and left. President Blitz led the assembled 
Jews in a tactful prayer: “May God 
look with kindness upon the chief of the 
Spanish state.” 


Yankee Seminarians 

The casual tourist in Rome last week- 
end might have come away convinced 
that English had been made the official 
language of the Vatican. Even Pope John 
XXIII, coached for the past year, pre- 
pared to use the newest in his vocabulary 
of nine languages. And to Rome a mass 
pilgrimage of American Catholic clergy 








Felici 
Pope JoHN & OLp Grab SPELLMAN 
When in Rome, be American. 


brought three cardinals (New York’s 
Spellman, Boston's Cushing, Philadelphia’s 
O'Hara }, five dozen archbishops and bish- 
ops, and scores of other U.S, churchmen 
for a typically American celebration: 
Homecoming Day. Most were old grads 
returning to their alma mater—Rome’s 
North American Pontifical College, a 
stern seminary for U.S. priests that this 
week celebrated its tooth anniversary. 
Standards at North American College 
are high: 30% of the class usually fails 





to finish. As a training ground for U.S. 
Catholic hierarchy, the college’s record is 
spectacular; of 1,g00 priests graduated 
in the past 100 years. 115 have become 
bishops, one became a Trappist abbot, and 
six (sole survivor: New York's Spellman) 
later wore the cardinal’s red hat. 

Cheers for Pius. Plans for the 
North American College were begun by 
Archbishop Gaetano Bedini, who visited 
the U.S. in 1853-54 as special papal 
legate. Undeterred by an assassination | 





Tax Savings Can Help Pay 
the Cost of Your 
Continental Group Insurance 


The tax savings you'll realize with 
a Continental Group Insurance Plan 
can often go along way toward pay- 
ing for it. 


Add to this attractive feature, 
Continental's ability to fit a Plan to 
your needs and quote you factua/ 
cost estimates on the spot, and 
you'll see why it's good business to 
let Continental set up your Group 
Insurance. 


Continental Assurance Company 
pioneered in the development of 
“tailor-made" group insurance. The 
combinations available to you are 
the result of years of experience in 
designing programs for companies 
both large and small. 


Even if you employ as few as ten 
people, your Continental Assurance 
Agent can offer you a plan that pro- 
vides the broad range of benefits 
you want at a cost that's well within 
your reach. 


No doubt you have many specific 
questions regarding group insur- 
ance as it relates to YOUR Com- 
pany. We suggest you contact your 
Continental Assurance Agent—or 
write us for the facts—they'll con- 
vince you. 


YOURS FOR LITT 
Continental 


Assurance 
COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


ONE OF THE CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP 
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Now “‘brighter" than ever!—even more dramatically 
THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 








New Friden Model SBT 
has touch-one-key simplicity 
you'll be amazed fo see! 











AUTOMATIC 
CHAIN 
MULTIPLICATION 


Flick of a key auto- 
matically transfers 
products from dials 
to keyboard for fur- 
ther calculation, 
eliminating many of 
the intermediate 
steps in multiple- 
factor multiplication. 















| Touch of a key automatically | 
transfers individual exten- | | 
sions to storage dials, adds } 
or subtracts as required, and | and machine automatically 
produces a grand total. 


AUTOMATIC ROUNDING OFF 
OF FRACTIONAL CENTS 


Operator merely sets a dial 
~—in any of six positions — 






rounds off fractional cents 
to the nearest full cent. 





LY 






are one of the ways... 


Cost-saving office automation begins with the fully 
automatic Friden Calculator! Call your nearby F riden 
Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California.. 


“Brighter"’ calculators 
| le | Ras the Systane . 
tl CT] sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and world. 


FRIOEN SiLtvVeER ANNIVERSARY . 12S = 1 HRS 
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Friden creat P 


the latest 





advance 


in fully 


automatic 
Calculators 










EXCLUSIVE 
FULLY AUTOMATIC 
MULTIPLICATION 


Touch one key after set- 
ting both factors, proved 
answer appears in dials. 
It’s clearly shown in so 
many ways—the Friden 
performs more steps in 
figure-work without 
operator decisions than 
any other calculating 
machine ever developed. 


& 
A New Worl 


t& 
For Busine* 





































© Friden, Ine. 
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Our TR-3 is shown at Jacques Istel’s Sport Parachuting Center in Orange, Massachusetts 


To some people, sky-diving may be a little more excit- 
ing than driving a TR-3. But one thing is certain. The 
TR-3 brings such a thrilling new high to driving pleas- 
ure that today it is America’s largest selling sports car. 
The secret? You don’t have to be a “sports car driver” 
to have fun in a TR-3. 


The solid suspension and easy response that have placed 
the TR-3 first in class in practically every major Euro- 





Six reasons why the TR-3 is your best sports car buy: 
1. DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on front wheels for 
thaximum braking efficiency; will not fade, grab or lock 

2. 1991 cc. ENGINE: 100 horsepower; top speed: 110 miles per 
hour; acceleration: 0-50 in 8 seconds. 

3. GEARBOX: 4-speed; short throw for easy shifting; heavy duty 
synchromesh in 2nd, 3rd and top offers rugged, smooth operation 


*At U.S. Ports of Entry, plus state and/or local taxes—slightly higher West Coast 


pean rally make it more enjoyable to drive on a super- 
highway or down to the local supermarket. 


The savings are also fun. The TR-3 gets up to 35 m.p.g. 
--. costs $500 less than any comparable sports car. 


Remember—TR-3’s are built to stay snug and comfort- 
able even in damp, raw British weather. Now’s the time 


for Triumph. 
TR-3 





Why wait? 


@ ONLY $2675? 


4. FRAME: Rigid “X” 


type for stability; rust-proofed steel. 
5. HAND BRAKE: Racing type—centrally mounted; has quick 
release “throw-off” action 

6. RACING CLUTCH: Heavy duty woven lining for longer life. 
OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, hard top, rear seat, wire 
wheels, white walls and others (ask your dealer). 


SERVICE: Dealers in every state—over 700 of them in all. 


Standard-Triumph Motor Company, Inc., Dept. T-109, 1745 Broadway, New York 19 





af 
Ben Martin 
JoserH MIRAGLIA 


Carte Blanche meant carte blanche. 


restaurant and car rental bills. As a part- 
ing gift for a blonde who had done the 
town with him, he presented her with a 
$675 mink stole—using the card, of 
course. 

At the beginning, Miraglia told police, 
he always felt that he would spend only 
what he later could repay. “But I got in 
so deep I couldn't stop. I lost count of 
what I was spending.” From Montreal he 
flew back to New York's Statler Hilton, 
used the card to cash checks, then went 
on to Las Vegas. There he shot dice at 
the same table with Frank Sinatra, who 
said: “Let the kid roll.” He rolled and 
won $400, flew back to Manhattan and 
checked into the Henry Hudson Hotel in 
a $60-a-day room. He engaged it for a 
month to get the $30-a-day economy rate. 

With the Henry Hudson as his base, 
he really took to heart the Carte Blanche 
brochure; “Carte Blanche . . . is a cre- 
dential that you are accustomed to the 
very finest service and attention.” He or- 
dered eight custom-tailored silk shirts, 
four pairs of slacks, two sports jackets, 
an evening outfit of tuxedo, patent leath- 
er shoes, soft black hat and walking stick. 
To hold his finery, he charged two pieces 
of luggage. flew to Miami Beach's Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel and took a $21-a-day 
room. There, the first suspicious glance 
was cast at his credit card. The hotel 
asked for it “to check,” did not give it 
back. 

All a "Mistake." Undisturbed by this, 
Miraglia went to Havana, checked into 
the Habana Hilton. On his story that he 
had “lost” his credit card, proved by 
showing a shoe store receipt with the 
credit-card number, he cashed $850 in 
checks to cover his hotel bills, and flew 
back to New York. While trying to cash 
a $120 check at the Plaza, he was recog- 
nized, arrested, booked for grand larceny. 

At week’s end Carte Blanche headquar- 
ters ruefully explained that the issuance 
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of the card was due to a “mistake” in the 
first place. Said cocky Joe Miraglia: “My 
only ambition now is to meet Conrad 
Hilton. If that man doesn’t watch his 
credit policies, he'll go bankrupt.” 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
The Body Snatchers 


In West Germany only 187,199 Ger- 
mans were looking for jobs last week, and 
350.393 jobs were looking for workers. 
Said an official: ‘“‘Three percent looking 
for work is considered full employment. 
We have .9%.” 

The tightest labor supply in booming 
Germany's history has employers at each 
other's throats not for customers but for 
workers—and there is no worry about the 
expansion in population that preoccupies 
many of the world’s sociologists. One 
South German auto manufacturer, after 
hiring every idle man in 30 miles not 
confined to a wheelchair, sent a recruiting 
team through Germany offering competi- 
tors’ workers big pay increases. Another 
employer offered to pay his men $9.52 to 
bring in a teammate. When a depressed 
Ruhr coal mine laid off 400 men, a 
Frankfurt rubber factory sent agents out 
to hire them. After a Swiss-owned elec- 
trical plant at Ladenburg burned down, 
competitors in Mannheim and Ludwigs- 
hafen rushed to the workers’ homes with 
job offers before the ashes cooled. 

The labor shortage has made refugees 
from East Germany welcome guests in- 
stead of mouths to feed. Many German 
employers keep fulltime agents at the 
refugee reception centers; they hire about 
7,000 working-age refugees a month. Sup- 
plementing these immigrants, the govern- 
ment itself maintains a recruiting office in 
Italy, this year has obtained 15,000 Ital- 
ians to work in Germany, in addition to 
10,000 who came unassisted. 

Many workers are using their new 
popularity ‘to get wages double or treble 
the union rate, while some employers are 
cutting working hours. When Volkswagen 
opened its new Kassel truck plant, 3,000 
workers were put on a go-hour week v. 
44 in the usual contract. Other plants 
offer cut-rate housing, fatter pensions, 
and so-called Thirteenth Salary, i.¢., a 
month’s pay at Christmas, now almost 
standard in Germany. 

To Germany's competitors the bidding 
up of German real wages is a relief, 


While Germany has boomed, the unions | 


have been slow to demand higher wages. 
Now that German industry is being forced 
to share more of its prosperity with its 
workers, part of the trade advantage 
that has raised Germany's gold and dollar 
reserves past $5 billion will be lost. 


A Votre Santé 


From the Golden Slope of Burgundy to 
the chateaux of Bordeaux, 1959 will be 
remembered not as the year of De Gaulle 
and Algeria but as the year of the Great 
Wine. Thousands of winemakers have 
already pronounced this year’s vintage 
“transcendent, magnificent.” Mile. Gene- 
vieve Clin, manager of the famed Ro- 








How much 
will you save 
on your 
next car? 


$1850—if it’s a Triumph Estate 
Wagon, the “best engineered” in 
its class...and you can have im- 
mediate delivery. 


Buying a new British Triumph Estate 
Wagon right now is better than put- 
ting money in the bank. It costs $1500 





less to own, $350 less to run, than the 
average car. You simply cannot get 
more value for the money in any car— 
not this year, not next year. 


There’s no waiting for the fun you 
have with the money you save. Be- 
cause there’s no waiting for Triumph 
delivery. 

The Triumph is the “best engi- 
neered” economy car...made by the 
men who make the famous TR-3 sports 
car. You can tell when you drive it. 


The Triumph Estate Wagon has a 
top speed of over 70—cruises quietly all 
day at 65. It runs almost forever—up 
to 60,000 miles without a major over- 
haul. And it gives up to 40 m.p.g. 


The Triumph has more load space 
than any other station wagon in its 
class...more front seat head and leg 
room than a typical American car. But 
there’s no wasteful overhang. Outside, 
the Triumph is 5 feet shorter...much 
easier to park. 

Stop in at your dealer’s today. See 
how much you save on a new Triumph 
Estate Wagon. Then drive out in the 
“best engineered” car in its class. 


ESTATE WAGON ONLY $1899" LIST 
SEDAN ONLY $1699* LIST 


) Say 


*At U.S. Ports of Entry, plus State and/or 
local taxes. Slightly higher West Coast. White 
walls extra. Standard-Triumph Motor Co., 
Inc., 1745 Broadway, New York 19. 
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Here's all 
we have to know 
to open your account... 


That's right. Dealing with a broker 
can be as easy as filling out this form. 


If you think you might like to buy 
stocks or bonds—now or any time in 
the future—why don’t you fill it out 
and mail it in? 

It won't obligate you in any way, 
but it will enable us to set about the 
business of opening your account. 
Once that’s done, we'll let you know, 
and then any time you want to buy or 
sell securities, all you'll have to do is 
give us a call, 


NAME (Please print) 





Mailing oddress (Street) 


(itv) (Zone) (State) 








Home Phone Business Phone 





Are you over 21? Are you a U.S. Citizen? 


Have you ever been a customer of this firm belore? 





“What office? 





Name of your bank 


To comply with New York Stock Ex- 
change regulations, please supply the 
following information about yourself— 
or if you're a housewife—about your 
husband, 





Nome of employer 





Kind of business Position 





Signature 


All filled out? Then just mail ic to— 


Josern C. Quinn, Department § -129 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
es 
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manée-Conti vineyards, her vines laden 
with small, almost black bunches of 
grapes dimpled by the sun and heavy with 
sugar, said as the harvest began: ‘When 
you look at the bunches, you only see the 
fruit. You don’t see the wood any more.” 

Since the crippling frost of 1956 de- 
stroyed the vines of tens of thousands of 
acres, the French wine industry has stag- 
gered under the blows of poor quality and 
decreased quantity. The quality of this 
years vintage is matched only by its 
quality. Jean Latour, producer of the rare 
white Burgundy, Croton-Charlemagne. 
says that in this century there has never 
been a year as abundant or as good. In 
the Romanée-Conti vineyards, the wine- 
men say that God waited until Archbish- 
op Roncalli (who blessed the fields after 
the war, when he was papal nuncio in 
France) became Pope before answering 
his plea for a splendid crop. 





REYNOLD’s GRAY 


High Pressure. Meteorologists have a 
more prosaic explanation. There have 
been almost twice as many hours of sun- 
shine this year in France as in normal 
years, apparently because of a_high- 
pressure area in the Canary Islands that 
pushed the normal summer storms south- 
ward. Thus the northern vineyards en- 
joyed a season of incomparable warmth, 
free of the violent hailstorms that slash 
the vines and bruise the grapes. At the 
same time there has been enough mois- 
ture in the ground to keep the vines fresh. 
“The leaves are still green as we pick.” 
says one grower. ‘This means a glycerine 
content that will give the vintage an ex- 
ceptional body.” Another factor is that 
the four substandard harvests before this 
year’s harvest had the effect of resting 
the vines. This summer they surged for- 
ward “to make up for lost time.” 

First pressings show the grapes to have 
a potential 14% alcohol content (1° to 
24% higher than normal) and low acid- 
ity. At the same time, the full ripening 
of the skins guarantees enough tannin to 
give the wine full color and long life. 
Though cautious growers say that 1959'S 
“character” cannot be judged for twelve 
months, others proclaim loudly that the 
wine will have the velvet taste of a su- 
perlative year. Because of the health of 
the harvest, France’s winemakers foresee 





GENERAL Foops’ MortrMer 
Moving up to look ahead. 


substantially increased exports and pos- 
sibly lower prices. The U.S., which an- 
nually takes 5% of France’s export pro- 
duction, will find prices down although 
the quality will be up. 

Boozing Wine. The sun that warmed 
France played no favorites. also shed its 
benign ra on Germany's Rhine and 
ards. The head of the Wiirz- 
burg Wine Producers Association said: 
“I would not even be surprised if my 
grandchildren or their children called this 
wine the wine of the millennium.” Said a 
less historically minded producer: “This 
will be real saufwein (boozing wine).” 
The Germans rate wine quality by the 
degree of sugar content in the grapes 
before fermentation. By this standard, the 
predicted sugar content of the 1959 har- 
vest will make German wines, like those 
of France, the best produced so far in 
this century. 





Moselle viney 








UPI 


Lionet’s COHN 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


@ Bowman Gray, 52, was named chair- 
man and chief executive of the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. (Camels, Winston 
Salem), largest U.S. tobacco manufac- 
turer (1958 sales: $1,.146,559,000). He 
succeeds John Clarke Whitaker, 68, who 
was named to the newly created post of 
honorary chairman. Gray started as a 
salesman in 1930, became sales manager 
in 1952, executive vice president in 1955 
and president in 1957. It was during 
Gray's presidency that Reynolds wrested 
the lead in U.S. tobacco sales from Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. Succeeding Gray as 
president is F. G. (“Bill”) Carter, 47, 
former vice president and sales manager. 
Charles Greenough Mortimer, 59, was 
elected chairman of General Foods Corp. 
He will continue as chief executive officer, 
a post he has held since 1954, when he was 
named president of the nation’s largest 
packaged-food processor ( Jell-O, Maxwell 
House coffee, Birds Eye frozen foods). 
As chairman, a previously vacant post, 
Mortimer will concentrate on the com- 
pany’s future growth and development. 
Succeeding Mortimer as_ president is 
Wayne C. Marks, 55, who will also be 
chief operating officer. Marks joined Gen- 
eral Foods in the position of clerk in 
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This is the place for quality Nickel-Chrome Plating 


Wherever you want to give a product extra 
sell—this is the place for quality Nickel- 
Chrome Plating. 

See how auto makers use it to build 
beautiful durability into brightwork. The 
diamond-like sparkle of quality Nickel- 
Chrome Plating is more than a match for 
salt air, moisture, grit, exhaust fumes. 

In fact, look at the hundreds of products 
that go to market with more sales appeal 
because of the extra value built in by 
Nickel-Chrome Plating. 

For example, that’s how appliance 
makers give their products a “come-buy- 
me” look with quality Nickel-Chrome 
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Plating. And there’s more to it than looks. 
Quality Nickel-Chrome Plating cleans 
easily ... wash it, wipe it, forget it. 

Then take a hard look at your own prod- 
uct, to see ways in which this quality finish 
can improve your market position. You'll 
find specific jumping-off points for your 
thoughts in the booklet, “Practical 
Answers to 40 Practical Questions about 
Nickel Plating.” For your copy, write The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., New 
York 5, N. Y., Dept. H-13. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


F 





ENLARGED CROSS SECTION 


Niekel-Chrome Plating over steel, 
copper, aluminum, zine die castings 
or other basis metals that’s how a 
high quality finish is built up. Good, 
thick Nickel plating protects the 
basis metal from corrosion, keeps 
brightwork bright. ©1959, 7.1... co., ime 







SLENDER... 
ELEGANT... 
mild enough 

for even the man 
who has never 
smoked a cigar 
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ACTUAL SIZE 


JAGUAR-70 25¢ 


Smart, slender shape...smooth, 
easy draw...magnificent mildness 
and flavor...all are yours in this 
superb vintage Havana cigar. 














To obtain this handsome 
Imported German Silver 
Cigar Piercer 

Mail a band or printed cello- 4 

phane tube from any GOLD LABEL 
cigar with 50¢ to cover overseas 
duty, handling and mailing to: 
Gradiaz, Annis & Co., Dept. 1-2 Factory No. 1, Tampa, Fla. 



























1926, was appointed executive vice presi- 
dent in 1958. 

@ Lawrence Cowen, president of the Li- 
onel Corp. since 1946, reSigned as presi- 
dent and was named board chairman by a 
group of investors—headed by Lawyer 
Roy Cohn—which got control of more 
than 200,000 of Lionel’s 720,000 out- 
standing shares. Ailing Lionel (1958 loss: 
$469,057), a leading toy-train maker, also 
produces baseball gloves, fishing gear and 
electronic devices. Cohn, once chief coun- 
sel of the late Senator Joseph McCarthy's 
Senate investigating subcommittee, said 
his group will name a new president in the 
near future and adopt “drastic market- 
ing changes.” 


MANAGEMENT 


Harvard in Europe 

The nation’s No. 1 seedbed for future 
corporation presidents has long been Har- 
vard's Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Last week European leaders 
gathered at Fontainebleau Palace, south 
of Paris, to inaugurate a Harvard-style 
Institut’ Européen d’Administration des 
Affaires. Chief purpose of the new /nstitut 
will be to train a whole new generation of 
European businessmen capable of operat- 
ing the expanded businesses made possible 
by the European Common Market. 

For this task, the /mstitut got off to an 
appropriate multinational start. The 62 
first-year enrollees (chosen from 160 ap- 
plications) represent 14 countries, attend 
lectures in English, French and German, 
are taught by German, Belgian, French, 
Canadian, British, Italian, Dutch, Swiss 
and U.S. professors. To be accepted, each 
student has to speak two of the teaching 
languages, be able to understand a third. 
Initially, classes are being conducted in a 
corner of the palace, a French national 
monument, but Director General Willem 
Christopher Posthumus Meyjes, a Dutch 
diplomat, expects in four years to have a 
new campus outside Paris. Ultimate goal: 
800-goo graduates a year. 

The man behind the /nstitut is Harvard 
Business School's Professor Georges F. 
Doriot. French-born General Doriot, 60 
(he served in the U.S. Army Quarter- 
master Corps), began plugging five years 
ago for a European graduate business 
school to serve the European Common 
Market he saw coming. The Paris Chamber 
of Commerce agreed to sponsor and ad- 
minister the school. The European Pro- 
ductivity Agency offered to help pay pro- 
fessors’ salaries; various European and 
U.S. companies gave money, set up a stu- 
dent loan fund that is helping 80% of the 
first class to pay the $1,400 tuition. Har- 
vard delegated Doriot and Business School 
Dean Stanley F. Teele to help organize 
the school, contributed case histories of 
U.S. companies, arranged to assist in pre- 
paring case histories of European com- 
panies. To get these, say Harvardmen, 
will require a minor revolution in Euro- 
pean businessmen’s traditional aversion to 
giving out information. But they expect 
to have no trouble persuading business- 
men to cooperate once they see the point. 


MILESTONES 


Married. Billy Martin, 31, Cleveland 
Indians second baseman; and Gretchen 
Ann Winkler, 24, Trans World Airlines 
hostess; in Las Vegas, Nev. 





Died. Mario Lanza (Alfredo Arnold 
Cocozza), 38, golden-throated tenor who 
aspired to be a second Caruso but lacked 
the self-discipline to train his voice, went 
instead on a ten-year whirl of Hollywood, 
where he grossed $5,000,000 from films 
(The Great Caruso) and recordings (Be 
My Love, The Loveliest Night of the 
Year) that sold more than a million copies 
each, collected a mass of button-snatching 
fans who fed his conviction that his loud 
voice was a great one; of a heart attack; 
in Rome. Lanza quarreled capriciously 
with his Hollywood benefactors, was sued 
for $5,000,000 by M-G-M for refusing to 
appear in The Student Prince. His voice 
already showing tarnish, he allowed an 
earlier recording to be dubbed in when he 
sang on a 1954 CBS-TV show. He sought 
refuge in a sybaritic style of life. fought a 
battle against the overweight that ulti- 
mately led to his death. 


Died. De Benneville (Bert) Bell, 65, 
iron-willed National Football League 
Commissioner (1946-59) who, by a liberal 
use of his powers and an occasional viola- 
tion of the letter of the bylaws, turned 
professional football into a booming sport, 
aroused interest to the point of doubling 
attendance and players’ salaries; after a 
heart attack; in Philadelphia. 


Died. Lieut. General Oscar Woolverton 
Griswold, 72, XIV Army Corps Com- 
mander (1943-45) in the Southwest Pa- 
cific, whose troops made the assaults on 
New Georgia and Bougainville (9,000 Jap- 
anese were killed at a ratio of 30 to every 
American death), as part of the Sixth 
Army mopped up the Japanese in south- 
ern Luzon; in Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Died. Sir Henry Thomas Tizard, 74, 
topflight British scientist who chairmaned 
the Air Ministry's secret research commit- 
tee that devised air weapons for World 
War II, supervised and contributed signif- 
icantly to the development of radar in 
time to provide a chain of radar stations 
for the Battle of Britain, personally car- 
ried (1940) the magnetron, heart of radar, 
to the U.S. where it was quickly put into 
mass production; in Fareham, England. 


Died. Li Chi-shen, 75, volatile vice 
chairman of Red China’s National Peo- 
ple’s Congress, onetime top-ranking sol- 
dier of Chiang Kai-shek who led a bloody 
purge against the Communists in 1927, 
served as Chiang’s chief of staff (1928), 
often quarreled with the Generalissimo, 
decisively in 1947 when at the height of 
the military crisis he tried to form a third 
party of liberals and warlords to mediate 
between the Nationalists and the Com- 
munists; of cancer and a cerebral throm- 
bosis; in Peking. 
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A true story 


The booming business of make-believe 


Each year, for Valentine’s day, thou- 
sands of American youngsters send 
cards, candy and their affection to 
Dick and Jane, two rosy-cheeked, un- 
complicated seven-year-olds who 
don’t exist. To millions of first and 
second graders, however, they are 
real. As story-bock characters, they 
teach young scholars to read. 

Before Dick and Jane, children 
memorized words in folk and fairy 
tales. Learning was difficult. Then, 
in 1930, a publisher had an idea. Why 
not analyze the experiences of real 
children, then reproduce them in pic- 
tures, accompanied by basic words? 
The publisher took his idea to a 
banker. Dick and Jane, he thought, 
were a bit revolutionary. But at The 
First National Bank of Chicago the 


idea got a warm reception and the 
publisher got a loan. 

Dick and Jane were a smash hit. 
Teachers found that primary graders, 
instead of balking at learning to read, 
looked forward to it. Today, three 
decades and 30 million readers later, 
the characters are essentially the 
same; their young fansstill adorethem. 

Although Dick and Jane have 
never grown up, the company which 
created them has. And in the fast- 
moving text-book publishing world, 
it has become a leader—highly cre- 
ative, anxious to improve methods 
for student id teachers. 

Many of its ventures have required 
expert, knowledgeable financing, and 
its officers have consistently come to 
The First National Bank of Chicago 


for ¢ tance. The company presi- 
dent says that our men in Division D 
—which serves the printing and pub- 
lishing industries—really understand 
the financing problems of a text- 
book publisher. 

This is true. Men in each of the 
ten Divisions in our Commercial 
Banking Departments serve specific 
groups of industries. These men are 
specialists, constantly studying in- 
dustrial trends and developments. 
They are in a splendid position to 
recognize potential in men—and in 
ideas—as was the case of the Dick 
and Jane characters. 

If this is the kind of banking serv- 
ice you want, call us. Whether you 
publish books or make paving equip- 
ment, we're prepared to serve you. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets + 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER F.0.1.C 








The Beat of an 





Understanding Heart 


Eve Edstrom is social welfare re- 
porter for The Washington Post. 
Her unique coverage has won her 
six awards in four years and the | 
praise of leading sociologists and 
legislators. 

Her stories range from the 
heartbreak and despair of today’s 
problem families to waste in the 
Nation’s health drives. 

Her powerful reporting, time 
and again, has provoked remedial 
action from government and pri- 
vate welfare agencies. Her arti- 
cles on Washington’s hungry 
children set off a Congressional 
subcommittee inquiry which re- | 
sulted in a school lunch program 
for thousands of area youngsters. 

In the time Mrs. Edstrom has 
been with The Washington Post, 
her warm, human sympathy has 
developed stories admired for 
their gentle touch and their deep, 
lasting significance. She is an- 
other reason why The Washing- 
ton Post is read by 50% more 
families than any other Washing- 
ton newspaper and why it is 
quoted more in the Congressional 
Record than the other two Wash- 
ington newspapers combined. 


The Washington Post 


446,000 Sunday Circulation 
393,000 Daily Circulation 





National Representatives: 
Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co, 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Career (Hal Wallis: Paramount}, the 
film version of James Lee's off-Broadway 
hit of 1957, tells the story of a stage- 
struck ex-soldier (Anthony Franciosa) 
from Lansing, Mich. who heads for Man- 
hattan after World War II to become an 
actor. He imagines himself going from hit 
to hit, but unfortunately he staggers from 
cliché to cliché. For six months he lives in 
the inevitable cold-water flat’ with an 
orange crate for an icebox, and walks the 
Streets from one tryout to another, Noth- 
ing doing. Then a talk-big, pay-small type 
(Dean Martin) gives him a good part in 
a bad play in the usual cellar in Green- 
Wich Village. 

The actors outnumber the audience al- 
most every night, but the show must zo 
on. The hero pleads with the big Broad- 
way producer to come down and catch his 
act, but the brute, who later confesses 
that he loathes all actors, gives him the 
brush. Meanwhile the hero's girl comes 
east, gets a job, persuades him to marry 
her, gets pregnant, begs him to quit the 
stage, loses hope and the baby, runs home 


| to mother and gets a divorce. Grimly true 


to his art, the hero hangs on. And so it 
goes for an hour and three-quarters, 
through every possible vicissitude of a 
Broadway career—from Sorry, You're Not 
the Type to the Faithless Friend to the 
Marriage of Ambition to the McCarthy 
Blacklist to the Job as a Waiter at Sardi’s. 
In the end, naturally, there is the Big 
Break, the Smash Hit and the Name Up 
There in Lights. 

The script has been knowledgeably writ- 
ten by Playwright Lee, and directed by 


| Joseph (The Matchmaker) Anthony with 


a sure sense of the theatrical moment. 
Actor Franciosa gives much the most 
coherent performance of his film career, 
and he is fairly well supported by Dean 
Martin and Shirley MacLaine. The main 
trouble with the picture is the perhaps 
inevitable one that the characters are so 
actorish and attitudinous that they come 
to seem phony, and their problems unreal. 
They are so passionately and exclusively 
interested in themselves that the spectator 
may sensibly conclude that they do not 
need any interest from him. 


Pillow Talk (Arwin: Universal-Inter- 
national) offers more talk than pillows. 
And just in case the talk should happen 
to lag, as it often does, the picture also 
offers something beyond discussion and 
almost beyond belief: a romantic comedy 
team composed of Rock Hudson and 
Doris Day, the box-office champions of 
the 1958-59 season. The idea was obvious- 
ly to present a sort of world series of sex, 
but what happened to the sex? When 
these two magnificent objects go into a 
clinch, aglow from the sun lamp and 
agleam with hair lacquer, they look less 
like creatures of flesh and blood than a 
couple of 1960 Cadillacs that just happen 
to be parked in a suggestive position. 


Rock is a songwriting Satyr who, as 
somebody remarks, does less scoring on 
paper than he does in his apartment. He 
shares a party line with Doris, an over- 
decorated interior decorator who soon 
finds herself in something of a sizzle. Rock 
has so many girls on the string that she 
can hardly get a call on the line. She com- 
plains to the phone company. Rock suave- 
ly assures the investigator, a young wom- 
an, that “I've never had any complaints 
before.” and proceeds to demonstrate the 
reason why—to her obvious satisfaction. 
He then rings up the decorator and ac- 


cuses her of listening in on his love life 





av \ 


Day & Hupson 1x “Prttow TALK” 
Like Cadillacs parked suggestively. 


because she has none of her own. But not 
long after that, Rock gets a look at the 
“sour old maid” he has been scolding. As 
the camera sneaks up behind the squirm- 
ing heroine, the hero gasps: “So that's 
the other end of your party line!” He 
decides to make a new connection at all 
costs, and introduces himself as a little 
old Texas millionaire. And so on. until, 
of course, the false pretenses end in true 
love. Moral: the road to paradise is paved 
with bad intentions. 

There are compensations. The picture 
has been flashily produced in a slather of 
Eastman Color that often looks like violet 
shaving cream. It has been smartly direct- 
ed by Michael ( Cyrano de Bergerac) Gor- 
don. And it presents, in the part of Rock’s 
jealous rival, one of the funniest young 
men in movies today: a sort of Ivy 
League Dracula named Tony Randall. 


The Man Who Understood Women 
(20th Century-Fox). In a sneak preview 
of this film at a Manhattan movie theater, 
a woman in the roped-off guest section 
raised her voice in the dark to cry: “Good 
heavens, how could Hank have accepted 
such a role?” There on the screen, pranc- 
ing awkwardly in mandarin robes, flamen- 
co suits, a clown costume, a silly goatee, 
was Henry Fonda in the role of Willie 
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dS meet i «15 
Any delivery job 








New pickups with Bonus-Load 
bodies give you 25% more load- 
space, one-hand tailgate operation 


INTERNATIONAL Trucks are built to handle 
specific jobs at the least possible cost. 

This is true of the INTERNATIONAL V-8’s that 
cut “big load” running times .. . and the INTER- 
NATIONAL Trucks with Metro® bodies that last 
so long on stop and go delivery jobs. 

It’s true of each of the hundreds of models 
offered by INTERNATIONAL, from 3,800 to 100,000 
Ibs. gross vehicle weight ratings. 

For the right truck that will do your job for 
less, see your INTERNATIONAL Dealer. 


Ideal for city delivery! Com 
pact-design models are easy to 
handle. “Six” or V-8 power 





On heavy jobs, INTERNATIONAL tandem-axle 
V-8's cut costs. They're powered, geared and 
built to handle concentrated loads for less 


New INTERNATIONAL Metro-Mite® offers the 
most loadspace for the money, economical 4 
cylinder power, smart business-like appearance 





Medium-duty models have new 
heavy-duty springs and axles for 
extra durability on farm, in city 


New tandem-axle models have 
short cab length, rugged V-8 
power for off-road traction 





INTERNATIONAL 
> TRUCKS 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 





International Harvester Co., Chicago 
Motor Trucks + Crawler Tractors 

Construction Equipment » McCormick ® 

Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 
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A NEW FORT FOR DELFZIJL 


2,000 years ago, near the site of this ancient Dutch port, Free Frisians manned their forts to beat back invading Roman legions. 





icnce, at home or abroad, write 


Today, beside thi ime historic spot, frontier in Dutch industrial history exper 
new fort for the free world On chemical frontiers in many parts Dramonp ALKALI Company 
one of the most modernand efficient soda # the world, Diamond engineering and Cleveland 14, Ohio 
h manufacturing plants in the world prod iction skill are in demand » In 
Diamond Alkali helped build this Germany, Sweden, Italy, England, 





Mexico and Central America, success- 


working monument to Dutch enter- 
prise. The Royal Dutch Soda Industry, ful chemical plants are operating today 
Ltd. called Diamond experts across with the aid of Diamond processes, d« ® 

ocean to help design the plant. To ign and technical cooperation D amond 


lo train its If you have a job tha 


new Diamond’s engineering skill wa Chemicals 


upervise its Construction 


key personnel. To help open a 





Bauché, Hollywood _ producer-director- 
writer-actor and the most elaborate phony 
since the big bad wolf. 

Another question is in order. How could 
a smoothly expert screenwriter like Nun- 
nally Johnson (The Desert Fox, The Three 
Faces of Eve) have wrung so much car- 
bonated pap out of a skillfully written 
Romain Gary novel? “Marriage is the last 
frontier,” says Fonda. “Few men face it 
without remembering what happened to 
Dr. Livingstone.” With that he proposes 
to an aspiring star (Leslie Caron). whose 
name he soon writes in the Hollywood sky. 
They marry. but he is too busy merchan- 
dising his wife's soul to give husbandly at- 
tention to her body; as their marriage 
nears its third or fourth anniversary, it 


FONDA & CARON 
How could he have done it? 


remains unconsummated. “There were 
times,” muses Fonda's personal pressagent 
(Myron McCormick), “when the great 
man showed less judgment than any man 
in the history of the theater, with the 
possible exception of John Wilkes Booth.” 

After about an hour of this, the scene 
shifts to the French Riviera, where the 
unattended wife meets a tall, straightfor- 
ward French soldier (Cesare Danova). In 
his wallet is a seminude picture of her, 
clipped from a fan magazine; he has car- 
ried it from the 38th Parallel to Dien- 
bienphu. He shows it to her and confesses 
his secret love. She bares her arid heart. 
They bolt to his cliff-top villa. 

Fighting back, Fonda hires assassins 
one of whom kills the other. He also 
fends off a blackmailer who wants enough 
money to live for three days like an 
American tourist. Thus the film alter- 
nates between unsuccessful farce and suc- 
cess-formula soap opera, but it never quite 
lives up to its pressagentry as “twists of 
tender pathos sublimated by laughter be- 
fore the pathos can descend to bathos.” 
The Man Who Understood Women is 
bathos cubed. 
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Only "Thermo-Fax" Copying Machines do so many 
Jobs...so quickly, so easily, for such low cost! 


Here’s the one copying machine that operates entirely by 
electricity—making it the cleanest, the simplest to use. No 
fussing with spilly chemicals. No time wasted making nega- 
tives before getting a copy. 

In just 4 seconds your ‘““Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine 
delivers a completely dry copy ready for immediate use. To 
learn how this fastest, simplest and cleanest of all copying 
methods can speed your work systems—including billing, 
accounting, labeling and addressing—call your local dealer. 
Or mail the coupon. 
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+++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. DBE-10199, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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THE TERM OTHERMO-FAR IS Address = = 
© TRADEMARK 
A MINING AND 
Ne COMPANY City Zone___ State 
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office supplies, concrete blocks, 
mirrors, wallboard, fences, clocks 
whateyer you need — 
—_ —_—  — 
Find it Fast 
In The |] 


Yellow <td | 






eS. displaying this emblem 
make your shopping easy. 
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Mom Did It 
THE 
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Jackson—Viking ($3.95). 








When busy Housewife Shirley Jackson 
finds time for a new novel, she instinctive- 
ly begins to id-lib. Her favorite fictional 
creation is the normal-looking girl who 
lives in a private n ghtmare of someone 
else’s making. This heroine illy close 
enough to sanity to be alarmed by her 
own fantasies, near enough to a strait- 
jacket to invite immediate psychoanalysis, 
rhe familiar formula, which worked al- 
most magically well in Hangsaman (Time 
April 23. 1951), but began to look a bit 
seedy in The Bird's Nest (Time. June 21, 
1954), still carries a lot of the Jack- 
son punch, 

Climate of Horror. Unmarried at 32 
Eleanor Vance has spent the past eleven 
years of her life caring for a sick mother 
whom she hated. Now Mama has died 
Eteanor is living with a dull married sis- 
ter, and her experience of life is a dreary 
vacuum. It is almost like liberation when 
Dr. Montague takes her on as one of 
| three assistants to check psychic phenom- 
| ena at a haunted house in a grubby small 

town. Author Jackson, a_ self-confessed 

dabbler in magic, sets her scene with pro- 

fessional care. The big old house is a 

crazily built warren of odd rooms and 

twisting corridors. For 80 years it has 
witnessed a variety of human disasters 
and now it is deserted by its owners; the 
caretaking couple refuse to stay beyond 

6 in the evening, and the townspeople go 

surly when it is even mentioned. 

The climate of horror develops soon 
enough. There are unearthly night noises, 
a ghostly hand scrawls HELP ELEANOR 
COME HOME, and some force or creature 
smears blood (or is it red paint?) over 
the clothes of another of the doctor's girl 
assistants. Eleanor begins to crack soon 
enough; her whole personality begins to 
disintegrate, and fantasy takes over from 
reality. She awakens at night to the call 
of her dead mother. All too soon it be- 
comes obvious that Mama is the real 
couch-history villain and that Eleanor 
never really had a chance. 

Refuge from Life. Within a week Elea- 
nor is thinking of the haunted house as a 
refuge from her hated life. She gradually 
gives up her fears, her fight for sanity 
puts out welcoming arms to the madness 
that embraces her. She dances through 
the house like a dervish at night, comes 
close to what seems happy suicide. By 
this time Dr. Montague and the others 
insist on sending her home, and 
life ends in one of those terrible scenes 

horror that Author Jackson 
knows so well how to contrive. The diffi 
culty is that the story is itself caught in 

a straitjacket fashioned by the lines of 

case history. Expert as it is. The Haunt- 

Hill House is also haunted by too 
nany other novels that owe their life to 
| the father of psychoanalysis. 
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Mr. Pockheel's Daymare 
H*Y*M*A*N 


-Leo Rosten 


THe Return oF 
K*A*P*L*A*N (192 
—Hoarper ($3.50). 

Hyman Kaplan. the bagel Bonaparte, 
has returned from the island of Ellis. 
As in The Education of H*VY*M*A*N 
K*A* P*] N more than 20 years ago, 
English is his most beloved enemy, but 
Waterloo is not in his capricious vocabu- 
lary. and as the stars with which he deco- 
rates his name on the blackboard testify 
his ego is still imperial. He attacks sense 









Ben Martin 


Humorist Rosten 
Crititzizink is a vaste time. 


and syntax with the same insouciance that 
originally made him such a verbal charm- 

To Hyman Kaplan, the discoverer of 
the laws of gravity is “Isaac Newman,” 
the plural of blouse is “blice” and the op- 
posite of nightmare is ‘‘daymare.’ 

The man who must cope with Hyman 
Kaplan’s daymares is Mr. Parkhill (Hy- 
man renders it ‘“Pockheel”), the earnest 
and durable idealist who teaches the be- 
ginners’ grade of the American Night 
Preparatory School for Adults. Parkhill's 
melting pot simmers with some flavorful 
characters, though their jokes are unlikely 
to revive the vanishing art of dialect hu- 
mor. To class repeaters, including Miss 
Mitnick, the blushing birddog of black- 
board errors, Author Rosten has added 
some newcomers. There is Mr. Matsoukas 
a muttering Greek for whom derivation 
is the mother of invention (* ‘Automo- 
bile’ is Grik! ‘Airplane’ is Grik! ‘Tele- 
phone’ is Grik! All, all. all Griks!”). There 
is Mr. Trabish. whose hero is Paul Revere 
(“One by Land. Two by the Beach’’). 
Peter Studniczka, an equally avid patriot 
lists as traitors “Ben & Dick Arnold.’ 

The literature and humor of immigrant 
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Dictophone, Time-Moster ond Dictobelt ore registere 





THE COST OF COFFEE AND DOUGHNUTS can save you *6a day 
with the Dictaphone Time-Master and the Dictabelt record 


A quarter a day buys and maintains the 
finest facility for getting your thoughts on 
paper with ease and efficiency. What's more 
valuable to an executive than such an elec- 
tronic expressway for communication! 
The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictat- 
ing machine with the Dictabelt record is 
the newest, most automatic of all dictating 
systems, and the finest value in the field. 


You'll find it just as easy as phoning. 
Pick up the mike and talk your work away. 
Playback and correction controls are right 
on the mike. You eliminate shorthand; 
there’s never any wait for your secretary. 


THE NEW, ALL-TRANSISTOR 
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This efficiency saves you money, too, be- 
cause it will gain at least an hour a day for 
you and your secretary. For a $10,000- 
a-year man that’s $5.15 a day. Add secre- 
tarial time and it’s well over $6.00. 

The Dictabelt record was designed for 
dictation. No other medium gives you such 
confidence in dictating. Fidelity—your sec- 
retary can’t mistake it. Permanence—can't 
be erased accidentally. Visibility—you 
know you're recording, easily find your place. 

Try a TIME-MASTER yourself. Phone 
any of Dictaphone’s 200 offices for a free 
demonstration at your desk. 


cane casreeanesiace ae 


TIME-MASTER 


ne Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.¥.; 204 Eglinton Ave E,, Toronto, Conodo; 17-19 Stratford Pl, London W.1, England. 
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RONALD BALDWIN, 

Hillsdale, New Jersey, golfing en- 
thusiast, Little League team man- 
ager and engineer for the Ingersoll 
Rand Company, is a typical “Pre- 
ferred Risk” who protects his 
home, possessions and saves money 
with General’s ‘‘All-In-One’’ 
Homeowners Policy. 
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“General gives me top insurance 
protection at lower cost” 


The finest insurance ...at lower cost... is available to careful people. That's 
because they have fewer losses. General’s “All-In-One” Homeowners Insurance 
makes it possible for “Preferred Risk” home owners to protect virtually all their 
possessions in one policy with one convenient premium ...and with credit for 
existing insurance. Your nearby General Insurance Company agent is listed in the 
Yellow Pages. Call him today or write us at Dept. BLO, Seattle. 


Not available in Maine and Vermont. Savings through dividends in some states. 


ARE YOU A “PREFERRED RISK"? 
Earning General's exclusive Gold 
Card is not a matter of wealth or 
position. Any responsible person 
who takes pride in his possessions 
can qualify for General's “All-In- 
One” Homeowners Policy. 





GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
oO F A M E R | . A Companion Companies: SAFECO Insurance Company of 


America (money-saving auto insurance) and LIFECO Insurance 
Company of America (years ahead approach to life insurance) 


Home Office: Seattle. Division Offices: New York, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Vancouver, Canada 
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life no longer seem as real or timely as 
they once did, but a kind of folklore re- 
mains, and in it Hyman Kaplan has an 
unshakable place. The secret of his great- 
ness is the relentless sweep of his un- 
tutorable mind. A brooding Kaplan caps 
a lecture on etymology with the thrust, 
“Aren't eny voids in English fromm Eng- 
land?” Here is the man to bandy homely 
inapposite proverbs with a Khrushchev: 
“Som pipple can drown in a gless of va- 
ter.” It is he who gives the principal parts 
of “to eat” as “eat,, ate, full.” and only 
Mr. Kaplan could conceive of the gener- 
alissimo of Nationalist China as “Shanghai 
Jack.” The world of science straggles be- 
side Mr. Kaplan's inventive agility; he 
defines “diameter” as a machine that 
counts dimes, 

While the belly laughs are few, the 
chuckles are frequent in The Return of 
H*V*M*A*N K*A*P*L*A*N, andas its 
redoubtable hero might put it. “by Kep- 
len, high-tone crititzizink is a vaste time. 
Tsplit infinitifs, I got; wrong tanses, like- 
vise; dobble nagetifs, also. Hau Kay? 
Enjoy!” 


Rake's Progress 


THe Memoirs of Casanova, Vot. II: 
Paris AND Prison (714 pp.}—Translated 
by Arthur Machen—Putnam ($5). 


“In any civilised man or woman who 
cannot win some enjoyment from this 
book,”” wrote Havelock Ellis about Casa- 
nova’s Memoirs, “there must be some- 
thing unwholesome and abnormal—some- 
thing corrupt at the core.” Writing in 
the Victorian era, Scientist Ellis (Psy- 
chology of Sex) idolized Casanova as a 
free spirit, a man who had the courage 
to live life fully, and as a shining example 
of “adjustment”—for Casanova adapted 
himself so easily to his own desires. Yet 
there may be more truth in Ellis’ exag- 
gerated view than in the more conven- 
tional notion expressed in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, which complains that 
“the recital of his love affairs is monoto- 
nous and reveals a mind that was super- 
ficial and almost inhuman.” Casanova was 
all too human, and his far-from-superficial 
mind recorded in the Memoirs an in- 
comparable picture of 18th century life, 
ranging from jail to royal court, from 
theater to church. 

Although Casanova’s name has become 
an epithet, the fact that he actually ex- 
isted is sometimes nearly forgotten, and 
his memoirs have only been spottily pub- 
lished in English. Previous U.S. editions 
were either abridged or sold by sub- 
scription; the present edition, the first 
in decades, seems to be the most nearly 
complete yet available. On the whole, 
it makes rewarding reading. There is no 
getting away from the fact that Memoirs 
is chiefly a record of night errantry, of 
seductions conducted on a scale that will 
amaze today’s grey-flannel philanderer. 
But the language is witty and infinitely 
less crude than that of almost any con- 
temporary bestseller. And Casanova’s 
powers of observation make his auto- 
biography read like a fascinating pica- 
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Display-maker hits market first with Air Express 


How do you get chic new mannequins like this to stores on time for high-fashion dis- 
plays? Zaria Displays ships them the fast, convenient way... by AlR EXPRESS direct 
from warehouse to store window! Zaria knows that “kid-glove’’ AIR EXPRESS handling 

makes elaborate packaging unnecessary. The market for your products too—parts, perish- 
ables, valuable papers or brand-new lines — is only a phone cal/ away. And you can ship 
the whole country over at low cost. AIR EXPRESS assumes all responsibility door-to-door. 
Naturally more businesses than ever that think FAST . . . think AIR EXPRESS first! 


AIR EXPRESS 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS, DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY * GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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SELF-CONTAINED SLITTERS 


YODER SLITTERS 


basic equipment for cost-conscious 
users of strip! 


To help meet the demands of tight produc- 
tion schedules, YODER Slicters reduce 
mill-width stock quickly and economically 
to desired widths. If your needs are as low 
as 100 tons per month, time and man- 
power savings alone will offset the cost 
of your YODER Slitter in a matter of 
months, while reducing basic inventories. 
Compactly designed, standard YODER 
Slitters are built to handle standard coil 
widths ...completely engineered lines for 
special requirements, 


YODER accessories, such as coil cars, swivel 
unloaders, scrap choppers, scrap disposers, 
plate levelers and coil boxes, make stock 
handling fast and easy. 


YODER also makes a complete line of 
Cold Roll-Forming equipment and Pipe 
and Tube Mills. To profit from YODER'S 
years of engineering and service experi- 
ence, contact your local YODER repre- 
sentative or send for the fully illustrated 
descriptive, YODER Slitter Manual; it's 
yours for the asking. Write to 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5534 Walworth Ave. + Cleveland, Ohio 









HEAVY DUTY 
SLITTING LINES 


ROTARY 
SLITTING 





Fen she is also the mistress of the | 


| he has not 


| resque novel. As Critic Edmund Wilson 
put it: “Even when he has slipped to the 
bottom, he keeps his faculties clear.” 
Indoor Sport. Casanova was born in 
Venice in 1725, the son of an actor whose 
Spanish forebears were noted for their 
adventurousness (one sailed with Colum- 
bus) and their illegitimacy. He was still 
in his teens when he decided that men 
are, so to speak, either florists or de- 
florists, His bent was clear, and when his 
mother enrolled him in a seminary, he 
was quickly expelled. The second volume 
of the Putnam edition (the first was is- 
| sued last spring, and four more will ap- 
pear at half-year intervals) 
rake’s progress when he is 23. Casanova 
has joined a runaway beauty named Hen- 
riette, set her up in a lavish apartment 





CASANOVA 
For grey-flannel philanderers, amazing. 


in Parma. In three months, he remarks 
mildly, “the only pleasure we took out of 
doors was a drive outside of the city 
when the weather was fine.” 

But the idyl ends. The girl's family 
retrieves her, and she scrawls on a win- 
dow with a diamond: “You will forget 
Henriette." Though heartbroken, Casa- 
nova goes on to innumerable other 
adventures. In Venice, he seduces a 15- 


year-old convent girl, then begins a vio- | 


lent affair with the beautiful nun who is 
her French teacher—fittingly enough, be- 


And so it goes. Yet 
altogether forgotten Hen- 
riette. Years later, they will meet again. 
By that time she will be fat and Casanova 
feeble. As Havelock Ellis pointed out, 
the same women appear again and again 
in the Memoirs; it is perhaps a mark of 
the true Casanova that he can stay 
friends with his former mistresses. 
Great Confession. Volume II ends 
after Casanova has been imprisoned by 
the State Inquisitors (possibly for dab- 
bling in black magic), has dramatically 
escaped and returned to Paris with a 
year’s dammed-up energy. 
There is no doubt that 


French ambassador. 


Casanova’s 


takes up the | 














Love Letters 
to©2@mbler 


“Right of way”’ 
agent for the 
Trunkline Gas Co., 
Mr. William P. 
Denney, of Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky., has 
covered almost 
every part of the 
country in almost 
every make car— 
recently purchased his first Rambler. 
After 6 months and 24,000 miles, 
he writes: 


“MOST TROUBLE-FREE CAR 
| EVER OWNED...25 MPG” 


"For 4 years I have tried to 
find a car to fit me, since 
I am 6' 3", weigh 205 lbs. 
Believe me, I really enjoy 
Rambler. My wife and I 
drive 600 miles some days 
and never get tired...most 
comfortable car we ever had. 
Besides the comfort and en- 
joyment, I am getting 25 mpg 
where I used to get 10 or ll 
on other cars. Never a rattle 
of any kind. Most trouble=- 
free car I ever owned." 


Now it's here... the all-new 1960 

Rambler... only compact car with 

trouble -free performance proved by 
5 billion owner-driven miles! See 

new styling. Save on price, gas, re- 
sale. Roomy comfort for six... easier 

parking 

Drive the 

new stand- 

ard of basic 

excellence 

..Rambler 

for 1960! 





William P. Denney 










fits the assorted pieces of the 

news together to bring 
~*~ you, each week, a full, 
clear and reliable newspicture 





SMOKE 
EASY— 


SMOKE 










The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel een 


THE WORLD ‘OvERTE DA 10:4 
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The “Tempi Therm" by Worsted-Tex available at: 


J. B. IVEY & CO. + MABLEY & CAREW + FOLEY'S + L.S. AYRES & COMPANY + RICH'S, INC. 


CHARLOTTE 


CINCINNATI HOUSTON INDIANAPOLIS KNOXVILLE 





ROOS/ ATKINS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


es 





THE FABRIC: ISOTHERM 2/60's BY RAEFORD 


WORSTED-TEX TAILORS FALL SUITS WITH THE UNMISTAKABLE ADVANTAGES OF 
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DACRON 


POLYESTER FIBER 


Presenting a fall suit expressly designed for today’s executive — it’s made 
with “Dacron”* polyester fiber. “Dacron” gives fall suits a look and 
touch that are luxurious, remarkable press retention and wrinkle resist- 
ance plus a perfect weight for modern fall living. See suits (topcoats, too) 
of 55% “Dacron”, 45°. worsted in new fall patterns, shades today 


the fobrics or clothes shown here. 


"Du Pont's trademark. Du Pont mokes fibe not 
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Why General Electric components are 








ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT 
THE LIGHTER...DRIER...SMOOTHER SCOTCH 


IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK. SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. 


HTESY 


FURNITURE COU 


ROYAL SYSTEM 


the smart approach to stereo... 


General Electric stereo components make music 
come alive—with all the depth of a live per- 
formance. Their distinctive, custom looks adapt 
fo any room arrangement, and need not oc- 
cupy an inch of floor space. Best of all, you 
pay for performance, not bulky furniture. 

Why General Electric? To begin with, it’s one 
name you know you can trust. Your General 
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Electric dealer will tell you the rest. 


Shown: FM-AM Tuner, FA-12; Stereo Amplifier 
G-7700; TM-2G Tone Arm with VR-22 Stereo 
Cartridge; G-501 Speaker Systems. Audio 
Components Product Section, Auburn, N. Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








Memoirs ranks with the great literary 
confessions, notably Rousseau’s and Cel- 
lini’s. The trouble with confessions is that 
the author, no matter how detached in 
manner, implicitly pleads for the reader's 
understanding. Somehow neither 20th 
century sociology, which might remark 
on the extraordinary tolerance of Casa- 
nova’s era, nor 2oth century psychology 
which might speculate about the liber- 
tine’s compulsion “to prove something,” 
really equips the reader to understand 
Casanova. 

It is more than likely that he did not 
understand himself. Writing his Memoirs, 
near 70, he wryly discussed the illness 
“which the Italians call mal francais.” 
Wrote he, sounding puzzled: “The great- 
est part of my life was spent in trying 
to make myself ill, and when I had suc- 
ceeded, in trying to recover my health. 
[Now] age, that cruel and unavoidable 
disease, compels me to be in good health 
in spite of myself.” 


Pasternak the Poet 


Poems (194 pp.J—Boris Posternak, 
translated by Eugene M. Kayden—Uni- 
versity of Michigan ($3.95). 


Translation is the customs office of po- 
etry. Nothing is more difficult to smuggle 
into another language and culture than a 
unique poetic gift. The latest poet of 
distinction to be hampered, though not 
stopped, at the literary customs barrier 
is Nobel Prizewinner Boris Pasternak. 

In this faithfully wrought translation 
by Russian-born Eugene Kayden, profes- 
sor emeritus of economics at the Univer- 
sity of the South, more than a glint of 
Pasternak’s poetic genius filters through; 
whole stanzas blaze with life and passion. 
But, since Pasternak frequently relies on a 
fusion of images and sounds, perhaps 
only an inspired fellow poet could devise 
sensuously idiomatic English equivalents. 
In Translator Kayden’s rhymes, Paster- 
nak’s lyric song is sometimes reduced to 
schoolboy singsong. 

Whatever its shortcomings, Poems is a 
significant literary event. Culled mainly 
from seven slim volumes of his verse 
produced between 1916 and 1945, this is 
the first comprehensive collection of Pas- 
ternak’s poetry ever to appear in English. 

Primacy of the Image. The volume 
suggests why critics rank him with such 
movers and shapers of modern verse as 
Rilke, Valéry, Eliot and Yeats. There is 
a family resemblance linking Pasternak 
to these Western poets. but it is that of 
a distant cousin, not a brother. An occa- 
sional image carries the haunting echo 
of kinship. For example, one poem of 
Pasternak’s begins: 


I’ve come from the street, O Spring! 
There poplars stand 

Amazed, horizons tremble, houses fear 
they may fall! 

There the air is blue like the bundle of 
linen 

A patient takes home, on leaving the 
hospital. 


The last two lines inevitably recall T. S. 
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Give a girl the comfort of a Goodform chair... 
and watch her work output rise! 


“Businessmen are beginning to realize,” says Dr. 
Bertrand Klass, Vice President and Senior Psycholo- 
gist of Forbes Marketing Research Inc., “how 
important working comfort can be to girls in an 
office. Take a chair, for example. Give them a chair 
that’s adjusted to their own size and build and you'll 
find they’re better rested and generally more efficient. 
Employees will also be likely to appreciate manage- 
ments interest in their comfort. Good employee rela- 
tions generally mean higher productivity and profit.” 


To boost productivity in your offices as much as 
25%, call on GF—America’s largest maker of metal 
business furniture. Only GF offers complete plan- 
ning, design and decorator services that take into con- 
sideration, not just space utilization and work-flow, 
but the many human factors that make for efficiency. 

An informative booklet, “PLAN to Prorit From 
Your Orrice INvestMENT”, is yours for the asking. Just 
call your GF branch or dealer, or write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Dept.T-23, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 








Gir 
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METAL BUSINESS FURNITURE 
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There’s a trip to the new state of 


Hawaii 


in your business future 





especially if you are— 


...an executive responsible for choosing the best possible site for a 
successful convention. 


...a sales manager looking for a sure-fire prize in an upcoming 
sales incentive program. 


...a businessman who'd like to know more about how much the 
vast Pacific market offers. 


..-a “comer” with a hankering for exciting new business horizons. 


...€ Wife who's always wanted to visit Hawaii and can “tag along” 
with very real cost advantages. 


-»- anyone feeling the need for a good legitimate excuse for taking 
the trip of their lifetime. 


Remember, Hawaii is America’s newest western boundary. And with 
Statehood, business opportunities in Hawaii are better than ever. Did 
you know that even now, for example, Honolulu has a higher per 
family buying income than Boston, Los Angeles, Milwaukee or New 
York City? Now is a good time to come look things over! 


For turther information in your particular interest, check and mail 
to address below. 


| am interested in in- Send me the booklet entitled Please send me travel 
formation and partic- “Hawaii, America’s Islands of and vacation folders 
ulars regarding con- Opportunity, Offers a Climate on all the Hawaiian 
ventions. for Your Business Growth.” Islands. 





HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 


618 Wrigley Building, Chicago, Illinois Dept. B 212 Stockton St., San Francisco, California 
609 Fifth Avenue, New York 2051 Kalakaua Avenue, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Borts PAsTERNAK 
Genius filters through. 





Eliot's memorable “when the evening is 
spread out against the sky/ Like a pa- 
| tient etherised upon a table.” But such 
| instances of point-to-point similarity are 
rare. A Westerner can perhaps best un- 
derstand Boris Pasternak’s revolutionary 
impact on Russian verse within the his- 
toric Russian context. 
| The Creative Act. Pasternak was in- 
fluenced by an esthetic movement in 
Russian poetry that rebelled against the 
didactic, social-protest verse of the late 
1gth century. He was briefly drawn to the 
“Futurists.” with their sprung rhythms 
and staccato, telegraphic style. But in 
many ways he also harks back to the Eng- 
lish romantics. With them—Blake, Shel- 
ley, Keats—Pasternak sees nature as the 
handwriting on God’s wall. or at least 
as the outward sign of an unseen and 
perhaps mystical order of things. And 
with the romantics, Boris Pasternak shares 
the belief that the creative imagination 
is itself divine. sharing in God's own 
creativity. A famed and difficult poem 
of Pasternak’s, called The Racing Stars, 
illuminates both style and substance and 
also reveals that rigid economy of means 
that sometimes masks Pasternak’s diffi- 
} cult meanings 





The racing stars. Headlands washed in 
wash of seas. 
The salt spray blinded. And tears grew 
dry. 
| Night filled the bedrooms. The racing 
thoughts. 
The Sphinx in stillness w&tched the 
| Sahara sky. 
The c 
iroze 


| In the huge Colossus. Lips smiled inside 


dles flared. It seemed the blood 
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The Peugeot 403 is larger than any other imported station wagon in America 
todav—and has more usable inside space than many domestic wagons. It seats 


6 passengers, and has space for their luggage with plenty of room left over. 





The 408 Station Wagon delivers 28 mpg on regular gas, is extremely nimble in 





trafic and is easy to park (it turns a full circle in just 36 ft.). Included in the 





price: factory balanced wheels, Michelin X tires, heater-defroster, windshield 





washers, electric wipers, electric clock, steering wheel lock, leatherette interiors, 





and an outside rear-view mirror. See it at vour nearest rhein de anal soon. 


There are over 500 Peugeot dealers throughout the United State Canada and Mexic For 4st 





rated broc re n station wagon dan, write: Peugeot, Inc., 
Room 3100, 750 Third Avenue, New Y write: Cars Overseas, Ir 


wi 








wianteccaaataiae tia id 


UGEOT 


403 Station Wagon 
19190 


ALSO 403 SEDAN $2250 
East and Guif Coast P.O E 
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PRECIOUS JEWELS, FURS, ANO OTHER ACCESSORIES FROM NEIMAN-MARCUS 


aa 







It's a promise fulfilled . . . for a luxurious after-dinner adven- 
ture, there’s nothing like a dram of Drambuie. It is the cordial 
with the Scotch whisky base, made in Scotland since 1745 from 
Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. 


after dinner...a Dram of 


Drambuie 


IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & CO., N. Y., N.Y. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A 


TRI-EX REFINED 


~ Outstandingly 
different 


Wotr’s Heap definitely makes a difference in 
your car’s performance . . 
erat 


- 80 PROOF | 


TELEFUNKEN.. 


traditionally 
a label of 


cherished recordings.” 





produced for connoisseurs... 
priced for everyone... 


$98 


12” LP's 
Stereo 


$498 


12” LP's 
Monophonic 


Tchaikovsky NUTCRACKER SUITE; SERE- 
NADE FOR STRINGS. Sympbony Orchestra of 
The Belgian National Radio — Franz André 


- in smoother op- 
1... fewer repairs ... less oil added 







Mon: TC8001 Stereo: TCS18001 between regular changes! Wo.r's Heap, 
Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 5. Hamburg State “fj t of the fine” premium motor oils, is 
Philbarmonic Orchestra = Joseph Keilberth 100% Pure Pennsylvania . the oil with 

Stereo; TCS1800S Nature’s Miracle Molecule. And it’s Tri-Ex 








WALTZES 
Artist's Life 


OF JOHANN STRAUSS 

The Blue Danube, Emperor Waltz, 
Wine, Women and Song. The Bamberg Symphony 
Orchestra — Joseph Keilberth 
Mon, TC8O18 


refined three important extra 
steps for truly superior per- 
formance . . 
fortified for complete engine 
protection. Try it 
the difference yourself, 


scientifically 
Stereo: TCS18018 
- prove 
For complete catalog write to 


TELEFUNKEN RECORDS 


A division of London Records 
Dept 140 West 22nd Sr., 


Inc 
N.Y. 1 





WOLF'S HEAD OIL 


REFINING CO., INC, 
OIL CITY, PA. 
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The swelling blue smile of the wilder- 
Ness. 
t faded with the ebbing of the tide. 





A breese from far Morocco stirred the 
Sea. 
The simoom blew. Arkhangelsk snored 





candles flared. The first draft of 
» Prophet 


y. And morning on the Ganges 


Pasternak’s subject here is Pushkin’s 
composition of a poem called The Proph- 
et. A further subject is the creative act 
itself, including Pasternak’s writing of his 
poem. This corresponds to his belief that 
“the world’s best creations describe their 


own birth.” The birth of the poem, Pas- 
ternak seems to be saying, is like the 


birth of a world, day emerging from night. 
The poet encompasses the world and suf- 
express it (“Blood froze in the 
huge Colossus”) while the common run of 
humanity sleeps under the snows. Such is 
Pasternak’s own creative shorthand that 

as with any major poet—the possibili- 
ties of symbolic interpretation are almost 
limitless, without ever offering complete 
certainty as to the “real But 
an current of runs 
through the poem which the meaning 


fers to 


meaning. 
electric excitement 
in 
is sensed before it is understood. 
Message of a Spirit. Much of Paster- 
nak is less complicated. He is often drawn 


to the simple joys of daily existence: 


We should have punched the crasy 





SHOT 
And, deafened by our noise and play 
Unstopped the mouldy window frames 
Like bottled wine, and hailed the day. 





As Doctor Zhivago has already shown, 
the sense of life in Pasternak is height- 
ened by the flashing vigor of his imagery; 
sometimes he welds disparate images to 
startle the reader into a rebirth of wonder. 
At the first patter of a summer drizzle, 


“dust swallowed up the pills of rain- 
drops.” In an offshore storm. “skies 
crouch lower’ Flying downward/ Steep 
Sea slopes’ And finger the deep/ With 


wings of clamorous gulls.” 

A poet of so personal a vision was al- 
most certain to be apolitical, but Pas- 
ternak was never so swathed in poetic 
contemplation as not to recognize the hell 
around him. If his images for it are 
oblique, they are nonetheless powerful: 


In our time the air’s defiled with death: 


To open a window is like opening a vein. 


In the face of terror and degradation, 
Pasternak the passing 
the title of his latest poem, sent 
to Translator Kayden in manuscript. In 
it he voices anew his enduring scorn for 
the ‘“‘New Man in the wagon of his Plan,” 
and his hope for humanity’s future 


history as 


sees 


storm 





; J, Pa Hline f; ii 
No swift upheaval swelling of itself 
Can » e the way jor our new age 
to be 
th wm~ A , rie 
—the message of a spiril 
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THESE 24 AIRLINES... 


. offer you the finest, fastest, most comfortable transportation 
the world has ever known—new Boeing and Douglas jet transports 
with modern, high-performance Turbo Wasp engines by Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft. 

The 


and J-75 military jets—have been specified for nine out of ten of all 


» jet engines—the commercial versions of our famed J-57 





the new Boeing and Douglas jet transports now flying or on 
airline order. Sturdy, tough and powerful, these two Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Turbo Wasp jets bring to commercial airline 
service more than five million flight hours of experience . . . and a 


matchless dependability. 


TURBO WASP JET ENGINES BY PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT HAVE BEEN SPECIFIED BY THESE 24 LEADING AIRLINES: 


AIR FRANCE « AMERICAN AIRLINES « BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS ¢ CONTINENTAL AIR LINES ¢ 


EASTERN AIR LINES « IRISH AIR LINES « JAPAN AIR LINES « KLM 


DELTA AIR LINES 


NATIONAL AIRLINES « NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES 


OLYMPIC AIRWAYS « PANAGRA « PANAIR DO BRASIL « PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS « QANTAS « SABENA ¢ SAS 
SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS ¢« SWISSAIR « TAl « TWA « UAT-AEROMARITIME « UNITED AIR LINES 


FLIGHT PROPULSION BY PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


East Hartford, Conn. 
4 division of United fircraft Corporation 





{dvertisement 





Loyalty 


is not so rare as you may think 


When a reader subscribes to or buys a maga- accustomed to supporting the things they like. 
zine week after week, month after month, The active cast of mind that makes them loyal 
it is surely more than a casual choice, It is readers is the same that makes loyal and en- 
an act of faith in the judgment of the edi- thusiastic customers. What more productive 
tors...it is LOYALTY. Magazine readers are environment can your advertising have? 


x 


Ree FRET 

py ME, Mia re) ’ 
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This is one of a series of advertisements sponsored by Time INc., publisher of Time, Lire, Forrune and Sports 
ILLUSTRATED. Each advertisement delineates what this collage graphically suggests —eighteen of the values that 
make advertising in magazines a uniquely powerful force for selling: 1.Specific Appeal 2. Information 3. 
Ideas 4. Anticipation 5. Change 6. Change of Pace 7, Beauty 8. LOYALTY 9. Concentration 10. Perception 11. 
Confidence 12, Solidity 13, Authority 14, Retail Tie-ins 15. Response 16. Privacy 17. Selection 18. Audience. 








TIME LISTINGS| 


CINEMA 


The FBI Story. The great names of 
American crime cross the screen like tar- 
gets in a shooting gallery—Pretty Boy 
Floyd, Baby Face Nelson, John Dillinger. 
And despite the soul-searing domestic dif- 
ficulties of Special Agent Jimmy Stewart, 
the picture’s documentary air is always 
absorbing. 

Look Back in Anger. John Osborne's 
dramatic milestone about a young English 
outcast who actually looks back in mad- 
ness more than anger, filmed in an atmos- 
phere that suggests a dripping winter 
morning in the English Midlands. With 
Richard Burton, Mary Ure, Claire Bloom. 

The Anatomy of Love (Italian). Five 
short stories, somewhat uneven but gen- 
erally diverting, with Vittorio De Sica and 
a brief appearance by Sophia Loren. 

The Magician (Swedish). The latest 
witch's brew—mesmerism, symbolism and 
sex—concocted by Writer-Director Ing- 
mar Bergman, one of the most intriguing 
moviemakers now at work. 

The Man Upstairs. A topnotch thriller 
about a demented scientist who tries to 
defy the world, 

North by Northwest. Hitchcock master- 
minding Eva Marie Saint, James Mason 
and a squad of spies who should know 
better than to try to do away with Cary 
Grant. Thoroughly entertaining. 

The Diary of Anne Frank. One of Holly- 
wood’s rare masterpieces. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Oct. 14 

Du Pont Show of the Month (CBS, 
8:30-10 p.m.).* A live TV adaptation 
of Graham Greene’s The Fallen Idol, in 
which a_ seven-year-old English boy 
(Jacques Hirschler) faces the destruction 
of his private world when he discovers 
that his male baby sitter (Jack Hawkins) 
is having a clandestine affair with a well- 
endowed “niece.” With Jessica Tandy. 

Armstrong Circle Theatre (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). A semi-documentary dramatization 
of last March’s prison riot in Walpole, 
Mass., during which the warden, chaplain 
and guards were seized as hostages, soaked 
with gasoline and threatened with fiery 
death. 








Thurs., Oct. 15 
Staccato (NBC, 8:30-9 p.m.). As one 
of the new private eyes, Johnny Staccato 
(Actor John Cassavetes) spends 30. sec- 
onds at the piano, 30 minutes stalking 
Dean Stockwell, who plays a_ bartender 
suspected of hunting his free lunch with a 





pocket knife on the sidewalks of Green- 
wich Village. | 
The Untouchables (ABC, 9:30-10:30 | 
p.m.). The exploits of Eliot Ness, famed 
prohibition vigilante, are recounted in | 
an hour-long weekly show. Narrated by | 
Walter Winchell, the first episode (The 
Empty Chair) concerns jockeying for mob 
leadership after Al Capone's departure 
for prison. | 
Fri., Oct. 16 | 
Westinghouse Desilu Playhouse (CBS, | 
9-10 p.m.). With some TV sheriffs it's 


*All times E.D.T. 
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new “cost-of-living” insurance plan! 


BMA’s “FLEXIBLE 65” 


Today's cost of living leaves a man very little margin. 
To provide adequate financial security for his growing family 
is a real challenge. But now BMA helps meet this challenge 
with a new “cost of living” plan that . ... 


Costs less when you need it most! 


With BMA’s new “Flexible 65” plan, you get $10,000 
of financial protection for your family right now — at a price 
you can afford. Later, as your cost of living levels off and 
your income increases, you have many choices. 


For example . . . You Get You Pay 
gn Rs fs 1) $10,000 in protection to $22.20 a month 


age 65, then some amount in or $251.30 o yeor 


$10,000 of Hie: insur: cash or retirement income at 65. 


ance. At age 35 you 
con choose a $10,000 $16.10 o month 
poid-up policy at 65 for 2) $10,000 in protection for life or $181.40 o yeor 
only $18.60 a month. 


Or you can choose one 630 in protection for life $9.60 a@ month 
of these three plans. 3) $6, oP or $108.80 a yeor 


Call your BMA representative today for rates for your 
age. Learn how you can include guaranteed monthly income, 
waiver of premium, and double indemnity. 


Leave your future to choice... not chance! 
Business Men’s ASSURANCE 
6 C i . 


Home Office: Union Station Ploza + Kansos City 41, Mo. 














When lu New York See 
THESE 4 TOP MUSICAL HITS 


“BEST MUSICAL OF SEASON” 


MCCLAIN, N.Y JOURNAL. AMERICAN 


ANDY GRIFFITH DOLORES GRAY 


DESTRY 


RIDES AGAIN 


WAPERIAL THEATRE, 249 West 45th Street, N.Y. 36 


‘*BEST MUSICAL OF THE YEAR" 


— Drama Critics’ Circle Award 


ROBERT DHERY ., 


PLUME 


DE MA TANTE 


ROYALE THEATRE 242 West 45th St N.Y 36 


“BEST DAMN MUSICAL I'VE SEEN IN YEARS” 


WALTER KERR N.Y HERALD TRIBUNE 


BROADWAY THEATRE, 1681 B'way, N. Y. 


JACKIE GLEASON 
WALTER EILEEN 
PIDGEON HERLIE 
TAKE ME ALONG 

ANEW MUSICAL 


SHUBERT THEATRE 225 West 44th St., N. Y.36 
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IMPORTANT 


EXECUTIVES 


Overlooking lovely Central Park, Essex 
House is New York's headquarters for top- 
level businessmen. They enjoy its close 
location to business and entertainment 
centers and the new Coliseum. All rooms 
with television and many air-conditioned 





Single from $15 © Double from 818. 
Te letype—N.Y. 1-3076 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $30. 
Chicago Office—F Inancial 6-297 
Boston Office—LIberty 2- 
Toronto Offic e—E M pire 6. 
Los Angeles Office —DUnkirk 


ESSEX 
2; HOUSE 


on-the-park 


Vincent 1. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
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conscience that forbids pulling a gun; with 
Lloyd Nolan it’s arthritis. In Six Guns 
for Donegan, Nolan plays Sheriff Darrow, 
whose reputation might have been sal- 
vaged more easily by a visit to the town 
doctor. 

Pontiac Star Parade (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). 
Victor Borge pursues an elusive tulip 
through this Scandinavian travelogue, and, 
once arrived at his Danish castle, settles 
down to some hilarious monkey business. 


Sat., Oct 
Phil Silvers Special (CBS, 


17 


9-10 p.m.). 


In The Ballad of Louie the Louse, Come- 
dian Silvers portrays a Broadway loan 
shark whose pigeons go into mourning 


when he supposedly drowns at sea. Need- 
less to say, Silvers returns in time to join 
the wake. Uniform or no, Sergeant Bilko 
is a TV institution too precious to die. 


Sun., Oct. 18 
Our American Heritage (NBC, 8-9 
p.m.). Color drama about a little-known 


but significant period in the life of Thom- 
as Jefferson. Ralph Bellamy stars as Jeffer- 
son and Arthur Kennedy portrays his an- 
tagonist, Alexander Hamilton. 

Jack Benny Program (CBS, 10-10:30 
p.m.). Comedian Benny plays straight man 
to Harry S. Truman in this half-hour 
commercial for the Truman Memorial Li- 
brary in Independence, Mo. 


Mon., Oct. 19 
Frank Sinatra-Timex Show (ABC, 9:30 
10:30 p.m.). The first of four Sinatra spe- 
cials. Guests include Mitzi Gaynor, Bing 
Crosby, Dean Martin. 


Tues., Oct. 20 

Ford Startime (NBC, 9:30-11 p.m.) 
Her countenance startlingly youthful and 
saintlike, Ingrid Bergman portrays the he- 
roic governess who secks to release two 
children from a supernatural spell in this 
color adaptation of Henry James's classic 
The Turn of the Screw. The TV script was 
written by James (Little Moon of Alban) 
Costigan. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

Much Ado About Nothing. Suffering 
with one of the Bard’s more boring main 
plots is worthwhile when the stars are 
John Gielgud and Margaret Leighton. 

A Raisin in the Sun. A South Side 
Chicago Negro family fights for its “pinch 
of dignity” amid tears and laughter. 

J.B. A 20th century morality play by 
Poet Archibald MacLeish, with God, the 
Devil and overtones of both Everyman 
and Faust. 

La Plume de Ma Tante. An acrobatty 
French revue that leaves English and the 
audience happily fractured. 

My Fair Lady, The Music Man, Redhead 
and Flower Drum Song are a memorable 
and durable quartet of musicals. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


The Devil's Advocate, by Morris L. 
West. A first rate religious novel, utterly 
without peppermint piety, concerning a dy- 
ing priest who investigates the claims to 
sainthood of a mysterious World War II de- 
serter. 

A Natural History of New York City, 


by John Kieran. One of the first of the 





“do-it-yourself” 











This Dietzgen process 
makes sparkling prints 


DIR ECTO 


1, #0 rat. orf, 


Dietzgen DIRECTO process makes direct positive 





prints with blocker lines on whiter paper. Re- 
search chemistry perfected this amazing semi- 
dry process to give you prints in seconds. No 
negative. Prints from your translucent or ginal 
No washing. No lengthy drying. Results o ways 
uniform. Permanent. Won't fade smudge or 
smeor, Legible even when oil-stained and ¢ grimy 
Where good prints are wanted with big econ- 


omy, try DIRECTO. Send for 





amples on your 


company letterhead. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: Chicago + New York 
New Orleans + San Francisco + Los Angeles 
Calgary 
Sales Offices and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


DIETZGEN 


DENTURE WEARERS 


When Mouth Tissues Change 
Plates Loosen—See Your Dentist 


SPACE LEFT BY TISSUE SHRINKAGE 


UNLESS you are a dentist—don't attempt a 
job of refitting or “relining” 
your dental plate with materials that harden 
and may ruin the fit of the denture or injure 
tender tissues of the mouth 

UNTIL you can see your dentist, FASTEETH, 
a pleasant alkaline powder, holds plates more 
firmly. FASTEETH is entirely removed when 
you clean your plate and it does not sour be- 
neath the plate. At all drug counters. Write for 
free sample to 37 Wall St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





EVELATIO 


Smoking Mixture 
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TIME, 
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IN ART... 
EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 


IN SCOTCH... 


TEACHER’S 
IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 





Milton Canift, creator of “Steve Canyon.” 


Only experience could produce Scotch of such unvarying 
quality and good taste as Teacher's Highland Cream 
Today, the fourth and fifth generations of the Teacher 
family still personally supervise the making of this 
famous product of Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. 


TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH wHisky / 86 PROOF 
SCHIEFFELIN® & CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


. 
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Ketchum, Inc. Fund-Raising Direction 


“First Phase 


A Big Job Very Well Done” 


LOUIS BERRY, CAMPAIGN CHAIRMAN, CONGREGATION SHAAREY ZEDEK, DETROIT, MICH. 


GOAL 


$2,000,000 


pense: $2,028,200 


“Ketchum, Inc.’s direction of the first phase 
of Shaarey Zedek 
can best be described as a big job very well 
done,” says Mr. Berry. 
struction of a new synagogue. 


This is just one of over 2,¢ 


*s building-fund campaign 
Funds are for con- 
400 successful 


for 
churches, synagogues and temples, univer- 


campaigns directed by Ketchum, Inc. 


sities, hospitals, Y’s, Scouts, United Funds 


and Chests. Write for full information. 





Ketchum, Inc. 


Direction of Fund-Raising Campaigns 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHARLOTTE, N.C., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Member, of Fund-k ng Counsel 


Imerican Assn, 


Where there is Modern Management 
there is 





The tamous functional work music used 
by 45 of the 50 largest Commercial Banks in 
the U.S. and Canada, 


A COMPANY IN THE JACK WRATHER ORGANIZATION 





colt: resilient HEELS 
iAniN-GRIPPER Sie, 
pr all Shoe repaire, 
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TIME 

is for people 
_ who are excited 
wee about tomorrow. 








in ee life 


) you'll be content! 


EVELATIO 


Smoking Mixture 










Un-Magic 


great panelists, a born-and-bred New 
Yorker, provides pleasing information on 
nature’s triumph over asphalt. 

Observations, by Richard Avedon. Pho- 
tographer Avedon proves himself an ac- 
complished face-dropper in this fascinat- 
ing series of keyhole studies of the famous. 

The Rack, by A. E. Ellis. A kind of 
Mountain—the harrowing sto- 
ry of a tuberculous hero who hacks his 
way back from the glacial rim of death in 
a cynically commercial Alpine sanatorium. 

Orde Wingate, by Christopher Sykes. 
A penetrating biography of the father of 
the Burma raiders, a brilliant fighting man 
with a head full of quirks and glory. 

Beyond Survival, by Max Ways. 
foreign policy troubles, the author argues 
in this perspective study, are largely the 
result of the nation’s lack of a coherent 
public philosophy. 

Act One, by Moss Hart. One of the 
theater's most engaging autobiographies, 
by a Moss whose roles have brought few 
critical stones. 

This Is My God, by Herman Wouk. 
The author, an Orthodox Jew and a best- 
selling novelist (The Caine Mutiny), pro- 
vides a clear, simple guide to his faith 

Men Die, by H. L. Humes. A violent, 
gloomy, skillfully written novel in which 
Negro enlisted men and white officers, 
tunneling to make an ammunition cache 
of a Caribbean island, create instead a 
monument to doom. 

The Real Life of Sebastian Knight, by 
Vladimir Nabokov. An early, excellent Na- 
bokov novel in which a author's 
brother puzzles over disturbing matters of 
art and identity. 

The Siege at Peking, by Peter Fleming. 
The Boxer Rebellion, as the author re- 
creates it, was a comic opera, but the bul- 
lets were authentic and so was the heroism. 

The Restlessness of Shanti Andia, by 
Pio Baroja. A splendid tale of high 19th 
century adventure—duels, mutiny, piracy. 

The Mermaid Madonna, by Stratis My- 
rivilis, Like figures on a Grecian urn, some 
passionate Aegean islanders fight, love, 
hate and against a mythic sunscape. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
Advise and Consent, Drury (1)* 


I 
2. Exodus, Uris (2) 
3. The Ugly American, 


U.S. 


dead 


die 


Lederer and Burdick (3) 

4. Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (6) 

5. Lady Chatterley's Lover, 
Lawrence (4) 

6. The Cave, Warren (5) 

7. California Street, Busch 


8. New Face in the Mirror, Dayan (8) 
9. Station Wagon in Spain, Keyes (10) 
10. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (7) 


NONFICTION 

The Status Seekers, Packard 
For 2¢ Plain, Golden (2) 
Act One, Hart (6) 
Folk Medicine, Jarvis (4) 
The Elements of Style, 
Strunk and White (3) 
6. How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 

in Real Estate, Nickerson (5) 
7. The Years with Ross, Thurber 
8. This Is My God, Wouk 
9. The Great Impostor, Crichton (9) 
10. Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (7) 


(1) 


“Vhwne 


(8) 


*Position on last week's list. 
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Changes in How His Change-Easy Policy Monthly 





Bert's Life ; Meets His Changing Needs Outlay 
‘ t his first job { buys $7,500 Change-Easy life ' $8.69 
(age 22) + insurance with retirement values. |} 



















GIAN'' i ’ S' i ‘EP ' ! marries Ann inserts provision to provide , 
H a + one year himself $150 a month, tax-free, ; 
H later if he becomes totally disabled. ‘ 
a (4 month waiting period) 
: 2 Pp : Virginia is includes Income Protection to + 11,45 
Billy grows, an experience at a time. It’s the way : a born two give Ann $100 a month until she | 
1s soe : ears later } Sith ul A 
families grow: new steps, new decisions...and i 7 BOERS |) 2 ACN ADORE Ie 








new insurance needs. That's why so many families select ; Billy is born } attaches Family Plan which will | 2.74 
= : ' "e i : six years : pay him a monthly income if Ann | 
j Occidental Change-Easy Insurance to meet those ' ater ' should die and insures Virginia, ! 


: Billy, and all children to come 


changing needs. As changes occur, you simply ' for $1,000 each 


include new benefits in your original policy... And ; 
+ " : i buysnew ; adds provision to pay off balance 5.79 
this one policy costs less than a series of separate =~ag house four : of his $15,000 mortgage if he : 
os ‘ te ‘* years later |} should die. ' 
policies covering the same needs. aan cr SES eer eee eee Resausugens 








Occidental Change-Easy Insurance... 


your policy for life Oc CI DE NTAL LI FE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


(A Member of the Transamerica Insurance Group) 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles, California + Life, Accident and Sickness Insurance * Group Insurance + Pension Plans 
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The year-old Brownlee power dam on the Snake River between Idaho and Ore 





gon, built by the local independent electric company, 
the Idaho Power Company. The Project embraces the Oxbow dam and the Hells Canyon dam down river from Brownlee. 


How to save taxpayers a half-billion dollars 


This big electric power dam offers a clear example of 
the difference between federal government electricity and 
electricity developed by independent electric companies. 

Brownlee dam is saving money for you and other U. S. 
taxpayers, because it was built by an independent power 
company instead of by the federal government. 

Brownlee and its two companion dams, in fact, will 
pay about $150,000,000 in federal taxes over a 25-year 
period, plus about $100,000,000 in taxes to states and local 
communities. 

But this power project almost cost U. S. taxpayers a 


half-billion dollars because of the pressure groups that con- 
stantly promote federal government electricity. They tried 
for eight years to make the government build this project 
with a half-billion dollars of taxpayers’ money. 

This time, every taxpayer in the country got a break 
because the independent company built the dam. But some- 
times the pressure groups win, and you and everybody 
else pay hidden taxes for their victory. 

Remember this difference the next time you hear some- 
body beating the drums for more federal government power 
systems. When they win—you lose. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companie 
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Company names on request through this mogazine 
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OLD TAYLOR 
unos & 
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86 PROOF 


i ines Kentucky bourbon is so rich whiskey connoisseurs for generations. 





and deep with flavor that its lux- . . . 
rhe same in quality, in 86 proof, 


Old Tay! 
Most flavorsome, of course, is 100 but completely satisfying in true 
proot bottled in bond Old Taylor— bourbon taste. It’s the mildest full- 


urious taste clings to the ice itself. 





r 86 is rhter re cen > 
or r, more ge itle 





bourbon favorite of flavored bourbon money can buy. 


“The Noblest Bourbon of Them All” 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES - 100 PROOF, BOTTLED IN BOND - 86 PROOF - THE OLD TAYLOR DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT & LOUISVILLE, KY. - DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PROD 





DUAL FILTER DOES IT! 


Filters as no single filter can... 
for mildness...for taste! 


Tareyton’s remarkable Dual Filter delivers more HERE'S WHY: 

1. It combines a unique inner filter of 

ACTIVATED CHARCOAL . . . definitely 

proved to make the smoke of a ciga- 

at rette mild and smooth... 

THE TAREYTON RING MARKS THE REAL THING! * ¢——— 2. with an efficient pure white outer 
> filter. Together they bring you the real 

= thing in mildness and taste! 


than high filtration. It brings out the best in fine 


tobacco flavor! Get in on this dual pleasure yourself 








today! Pick up a pack of Dual Filter Tareytons! 


Be 
A 
) 
: 
- 
8 


ie 
x 


NEW 
DUAL 
FILTER 


WORT Vea 





